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DURBAR II., RIDDEN BY MACGEE, PARADING FOR THE DERBY 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


NEEDLEss to say there are serious dis- 
advantages in writing about forthcoming 
events long before they are due. When 
my last Look Round was taken and 
published in the June number I did not 
know whether The Tetrarch would run 
for the Derby, but expressed the belief 
that Kennymore would win and that 
Black Jester was likeliest to follow him, 
adding that what happened in the Oaks 
would depend upon whether Princess 
Dorrie, Torchlight, or Glorvina stayed 
best. Kennymore, it was generally 
agreed, might just as well have been at 
home. It would have been better, 
indeed, if he had stayed there, as his 
temper would not have been upset as it 
was. One can only hope that he will 


forget all about his Epsom experiences. 
Of course I was wrong about Black 
Jester, having a strong impression that 
he would stay and that Hapsburg would 
not, whereas Black Jester died out and 
Hapsburg lasted on into second place 
behind the French invader, Mr. Duryea’s 
Durbar II., to whom, however, victory 
is not begrudged, as his owner is an 
excellent sportsman. Soon after this 
number appears it is highly probable 
that he will have won the Grand Prix. 
About the Oaks I came nearer the mark, 
Princess Dorrie and Torchlight having 
occupied two of the first three places, 
first and third. Glorvina declined to 
take any interest in the race, which one 
could not possibly have foreseen. The 
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pictorial history of the great event is 
given. We have, to begin with, the son 
of Rabelais and Armenia in the parade. 
His jockey MacGee, in the green and 
white hooped sleeves, has it will be 
observed a very American seat, his 
thighs being practically parallel with his 
horse’s back. In other illustrations we 
see the field turning to canter after the 
parade and then running. 
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that this should have happened in the 
Derby, of all races. Unless the judgment 
of experts is altogether out, however, 
during the last eleven years on no fewer 
than eight occasions there have been the 
gravest doubts as to whether the winner 
“ought to have won,” the last four 
words constituting the title of an article 
I wrote in these pages a few years ago 
furnishing a number of instances of races 


THE DERBY. 150 YARDS FROM THE FINISH 


MacGee rode an admirable race, being 
in the right place all the time, and when 
this is so and a jockey has won easily by 
three lengths there is something a little 
futile in criticisms of his seat in the 
saddle. 

The Derby, as has been pointed out 
elsewhere, is remarkable for the fact that 
for several years past it has not been 
won by the best horse, or by the horse 
generally accepted as best. It is singular 
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the results of which did not seem to be at 
all justified by what had gone before and 
by what occurred afterwards. Since that 
article was written many additions might 
have been made to it. There are those 
who hold that St. Amant was lucky to 
‘beat John o’ Gaunt, the sire of Kenny- 
more, as to which it can perhaps only be 
said that Sir John Thursby’s colt never 
did in public what he was reported to be 
able to do at home. I am unwilling to 
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B. DURYEA’S DURBAR II., BY RABELAIS—ARMENIA, WINNER OF THE DERBY 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


DURBAR II. WINS THE DERBY FROM HAPSBURG AND PETER THE HERMIT 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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take credit from St. Amant, who beat 
John o’ Gaunt by ample margins in both 
the Two Thousand and the Derby, and 
will go no further than to remark that 
it is not held to be absolutely established 
that the winner was decisively the better. 
Arguments about these Derby winners 
are well known to students of Turf 
history, and I will briefly remark that 
Jardy was certainly off colour when 


THE DERBY. 


Cicero beat him three-parts of a length; 
that Orby didlittle apart from his Epsom 
win from two horses who were not 
well ridden, he having been admirably 
handled ; that Signorinetta was a very 
moderate mare; Minoru surely a long 
way behind Bayardo; Tagalie of question- 
able merit: there are failures in her 
record which do not fit in with her 
Epsom victory ; and no one professed to 
believe that Aboyeur was anything like 
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the best of his year. I enjoy the privilege 
of Mr. Duryea’s acquaintance sufficiently 
to ask him a reasonable question about 
his horses, knowing that he is always 
ready to answer it, and about Durbar IT. 
he spoke with no approach to enthusiasm. 
If the English colts were anything like 
good he considered that he had a very 
small chance of beating them. The best 
of them, however, that is to say the 


THE WINNER IN THE ENCLOSURE 


presumable best, Kennymore, did not 
require to be beaten, for he beat himself 
before the flag fell, putting the finish to 
his defeat by a diagonal dash out of the 
course. One can only speculate upon 
what Brakespear might have done, for it 
may almost be said that he, too, was 
never in the race. 

Durbar met with a good deal of 
adverse criticism, being denounced as 
lacking in quality, but this picture of 
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THE OAKS FILLIES IN THE NEW PARADE RING 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


AT EPSOM 


PRINCESS DORRIE WINNING THE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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A LOOK ROUND 


him perhaps scarcely bears out the view 
which seemed to be generally current. 
If his hind quarters are not models 
of all that a Derby winner should be 
there is nevertheless a good deal to like 
about him. Those who go to see the 
Grand Prix will have little difficulty in 
recognising him by his three white legs. 
In another picture he is shown passing 
the post in front of Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
Hapsburg, whose presence in that 
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fourth, Lord Derby’s Dan Russel. The 
white cap, it will be seen, is lower than 
the horse’s ears. Watson on Peter is 
just looking over his horse’s head, and 
Jones on Brakespear last of the six sitting 
up ; but, of course, he is easing his horse, 
there being nothing more to ride for. 

I am giving a view of the new parade 
ring in the Epsom paddock and two of 
Princess Dorrie winning the Oaks from 
Wassilissa. The verdict was two lengths, 


THE FINISH FOR THE OAKS, ANOTHER VIEW 


position was unquestionably a surprise 
to all except the very few admirers who 
looked on him as a possible Derby colt. 
The presence of Peter the Hermit in the 
third place, amazing as it seemed to 
well-nigh everybody, did not particularly 
astonish Mr. Fred Withington, his trainer, 
and before the year is out it is more than 
likely the colt will show that his 
prominence was no fluke. It is rather 
curious to compare the seat of Foy on 
the second with that of Rickaby on the 


four lengths between second and third 
and one picture therefore does not 
include Torchlight. It will be seen that 
it was a decisive victory, and yet 
according to all accounts Princess Dorrie 
was badly knocked about, struck into 
and cut, it having only been by good 
luck that she got through. It is a great 
pity that she has so few opportunities 
of distinguishing herself. One would 
have imagined that a half-sister to the 
Derby winner Sunstar would have been 
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ROUNDING TATTENHAM CORNER 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


well engaged. The scene depicting the 
passage round Tattenham Corner gives 
a remarkable idea of speed ; the horses 
are really going. Photographs are, how- 
ever, rather curious things. Here, for 


instance, is the finish for the Coronation 
Cup, and it is particularly instructive, as 
demonstrating how much has to be 
allowed for angles. On the rails is 
Maiden Erlegh: his owner’s striped 
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BLUE STONE WINNING THE CORONATION CUP FROM FAIRY KING AND MAIDEN ERLEGH 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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jacket will be perceived. A _ casual 
observer would say that he was winning 
by nearly half a length from Blue Stone, 
on his whip hand, and that Fairy King 
was much about the same distance 
behind, third. This was by no means 
the result. Blue Stone, the middle horse, 
won by a head from Fairy King, who 
had been carried out from the straight 
line which should have led him to victory, 
and the horse on the rails was third, a 
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and Prim Nun. The dam was a failure 
as a racehorse, having run four times 
without once making her way into a 
place, but she promises to be successful 
in the paddocks, an idea existing that 
her son may be as good as anything yet 
seen. The Great Surrey Foal Stakes, 
which he won easily from Bright, the 
smart sister to Sunstar, is the race which 
King Edward took with Minoru. Here, 
too, is Lady Josephine, Mr. W. M. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FRIAR MARCUS, BY CICERO—PRIM NUN, WINNER OF THE GREAT SURREY FOAL STAKES 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


neck behind the bearer of Mr. Hulton’s 
hoops. The judge saw this, but the 
picture seems to show something quite 
different, and it is probable that various 
people, watching the finish from an angle, 
imagined that the judge was wrong. 

It is to be hoped that the colt with the 
little patch of white on his off hind leg 
just above the hoof will make a dis- 
tinguished name for himself, for it is the 
King’s Friar Marcus, the son of Cicero 


Savill’s daughter of Sundridge and 


Americus Girl, winner of the Acorn 
Stakes, having been helped to that 
position by the circumstance that her 
principal opponent, Mr. G. D. Smith’s 
Bambusa carried a 7 lb. penalty. Lady 
Josephine is a charming filly, though 
perhaps here she looks a little light of 
bone. The awkward thing about her is 
that her family have hitherto proved 
themselves very short runners. 
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* Before long we shall be racing Behind 
the Ditch, and here is a picture of that 
historic landmark. It furnishes the most 
convenient of natural grand stands from 
which to view the sport. The old 
tradition of taking off one’s hat to the 
Ditch as the train passes through still 
survives. Many sportsmen of the last 
generation were sedulous in the observ- 
ance of this superstition : it is supposed 
to bring luck, and I have seen men who 
would scorn the idea of being influenced 
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neighbours, until the horses were almost 
in front of them. The stand in the 
picture was put up only a few years ago 
when architects had become wiser. A 
feature of the July Meeting is the 
Yearling Sales, and here are the paddocks 
with the young ones being led round 
preparatory to their appearance in the 
ring, to receive the criticisms of observers, 
some of whom, to judge from their 
comments, might not be very safe guides 
to prospective purchasers. One of the 


MR. W. M. SAVILL’S LADY JOSEPHINE, BY SUNDRIDGE—AMERICUS GIRL, WINNER OF THE ACORN STAKES 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


by such an absurd belief nevertheless 
furtively touching their brims. Readers 
will be reminded by the illustration 
of what a finish on the July course 
at the Bunbury Mile winning post 
is like. One curious thing about 
old world architects is that it never 
occurred to them to place their stands 
at a reasonable angle, and when these 
structures were parallel with the course 
naturally most of the occupants could 
see nothing but the hats of their 


photographs would never strike anyone 
not familiar with the scene as having 
anything to do with a race meeting. It 
is the lawn at Lingfield with quite the 
aspect of a garden party about it; but 
a further view with the stands behind 


shows where the sport comes in. The 
racing views wind up with a reminiscence 
of last year’s Eclipse, Tracery being led 
in after winning. 

I am adding a couple of photographs 
of cricket, Lancashire v. Derbyshire at 
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Old Trafford, Sharp batting, because 
they strike me as so quaint. One, it will 
be seen, was taken immediately after 
the other, and it is interesting to compare 
the attitudes of the men. A few of them 
have not moved, the others have moved 
only very little. Unfortunately there is 
not much of a crowd. 

With this number the magazine begins 
its twentieth year, and I have never 
published a serial. At times I have 
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Miss Miriam Alexander, is, as perhaps I 
need not say, a contributor. A few years 
ago I had the pleasure of giving in these 
pages the first story she ever wrote, and 
several others have followed. Messrs. 
Melrose, the publishers, offered a hand- 
some prize two or three years ago for 
the best novel sent in for competition, 
and Miss Alexander fortunately, but at 
the same time deservedly, gained the 
award with “ The House of Lisronan,”’ 


A VIEW OF ‘‘ THE DITCH 


AT NEWMARKET 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


been tempted to do so, for requests 
have reached me; but a really good 
sporting novel is exceedingly hard to 
find. Lately the suggestion of a serial 
has been revived. As it happened, much 
about the same time I came across an 
unpublished book which strikes me as 
likely, certain indeed, to be welcome to 
readers, and to them I commend “ Miss 
O‘Corra, M.F.H.,” the first instalment 
of which appears herewith. The author, 


having been induced to write, she 
is good enough to say, by the en- 
couragement it had been my privilege 
and pleasure to give her ; and since then 
she has written two other books, “ Port of 
Dreams”’ (1912), and “ Ripple’’ (1913), 
which reviewers highly praised. Miss 
Alexander has hunted in Ireland since 
she was a child, and though that does 
not mean for a great many years the 
period is long enough to render her 
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A FINISH FOR THE PRINCESS OF WALES’ STAKES ON THE JULY COURSE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


THE SALE PADDOCKS IN JULY WEEK AT NEWMARKET 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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thoroughly familiar with the sport. 
Readers who remember her stories 
published here will not need to be told 
that her humour is rich and genuine : 
those who can preserve their gravity 
over several scenes in this book must 
be very grave people. I had the 
good fortune years ago to introduce 
“Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
by Misses Somerville and Ross, and I 
am sure there can be no doubt that all 
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season to end of Ascot, will be announced 
in the August number. It could not, of 
course, be given earlier, as the July 
issue will be in the press before the 


competition closes. j 


* * * * 
ANOTHER~ The success of the firs 
RACING Competition has been so 
COMPETITION great, and we have received 
so many requests for a 


second, that we are readily complying. 


THE LAWN AT LINGFIELD 


Photograph by W, A. Rouch 


who enjoyed those delightful stories will 
enjoy ‘‘ Miss O’Corra, M.F.H.” 
* * * * * 
SECOND On another page in this 
RACING number I am giving the 
COMPETITION result of the second 
Racing Competition which 
covered the period from May 12 to 
June 6. 
The result of the first competition, 
from the beginning of the flat-racing 


The conditions are as follows; competi- 
tors are to name six flat race horses who 
they think it will be most profitable to 
follow from August 24th to the end of 
the flat-racing season at Manchester, on 
November 28th, the matter of profit 
appearing by an imaginary bet of a 
sovereign on each of them, to win only, 
every time one starts. You back the 
horse, add up wins, deduct losses, and 
the balance goes to your credit. Horses 
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THE STANDS AT LINGFIELD 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


TRACERY LED IN AFTER WINNING THE ECLIPSE STAKES AT SANDOWN PARK, 1913 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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LANCASHIRE UV. DERBYSHIRE AT OLD TRAFFORD. SHARP BATTING 


LANCASHIRE UV. DERBYSHIRE AT OLD TRAFFORD. SHARP BATTING 
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running in races abroad are not eligible. 
There will be no entrance fee, but com- 
petitors must fill in their selections on the 
form which will be found farther on in the 
magazine, and post the page addressed to: 


Competition, 
“ Badminton Magazine,” 
46, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


The prize for the selector whose six 
horses win most money when backed 
each for the sovereign aforesaid will be 
50 guineas. There will be a second prize 
of 20 guineas, a third of 10 guineas, a 
fourth of 5 guineas, and the balance of the 
100 guineas will be distributed in guinea 
consolation rewards to those who do best 
after the four prizes have been allotted. 
Everyone who thinks he can pick winners 
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is eligible. The Editor’s decision must 
be final, though as a matter of fact it is 
hard to see how disputes can arise. In 
the very improbable event of a tie for 
first place—which would indeed be a 
miracle, however—the first and second 
prizes would be lumped together and 
divided. The last day for sending in 
will be August 24th, and letters must 
reach this office by the first delivery 
so that they are received before racing 
begins on that day. For foreign readers 
a further extension of time must be 
allowed. If posted before August 24th 
we will accept the post-marks on the 
envelopes as evidence of dispatch. Any 
number of selections, of course on 
separate forms, may be sent by the same 
competitor. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of ‘“‘ House of Lisronan,” “ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


To be eighteen, to have quite unexpec- 
tedly inherited twenty thousand a year 
and a family place, and to be abroad in a 
strange land unchaperoned for the very 
first time on record. 

“ Life really is ripping!’’ said Noreen 
O’Corra to herself, looking with yearning 
eyes after an outside car which was 
jogging slowly down College Green. 

Last night, on their arrival at West- 
land Row, she had expressed an ardent 
desire to drive on one of these, to her, 
novel vehicles from the station to their 
hotel—a_ suggestion so fraught with 
horror for her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, 
that to have carried it into effect would 
have verged on brutality. 

The mere word Ireland was too much 
for unhappy Miss Susan. Had _ not 
her grandfather shaken the dust of the 
unhallowed island off his feet some 
eighty years before, vowing to marry an 
English woman and bring up _ his 
descendants to be more Saxon than the 
Sassenach themselves? Besides, was 
not Ireland a place of savages? Did 
not the unscrupulous buffoon of every 
well-brought-up novel hail from there, 
and the untidy and eccentric secondary 


heroine with the undone hair and the 
impossible manners invariably possess 


an Irish grandmother ? 

Left to herself, Miss Susan O’Corra 
would as soon have thought of visiting 
Ireland as of visiting Timbuctoo ; but 
to abandon her youthful niece was out 
of the question, and that wrong-headed 
and wilful young woman not only 
declined to consider the immediate sale 
of her Irish inheritance, Castle Corra, 
but apparently had conceived Ireland 
as an Eldorado of all delights. 

To Ireland, therefore, they had come, 
and now, within sixteen hours of their 
arrival, Noreen was tasting the joys of 
independence. Swb vosd it is true, since 
Miss Susan believed her to be still 
dressing ; but joys are none the less 
sweet for that. Perplexity nevertheless 
held her in its grip. 

The very first use she had made of 
her money had been to buy a bright- 
blue habit, and take six lessons in a 
highly select riding school. And now she 
wished for a horse—several horses— 
a black, a white and a yellow, all with 
arching necks, high-action and flowing 
tails like Lady Scattercash’s Arab in 
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the frontispiece of Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, a work she had once perused 
secretly and with passionate interest 
during a twenty-five minute wait for 
Miss Susan in a book-shop. 

On the subject of how one acquired a 
horse, Miss Susan and her immediate 
circle of friends were blankly ignorant. 
Miss Susan, indeed, averred that “ only 
gentlemen understood these things,” 
and that to be born a woman for ever 
precluded possession of horse-flesh—at 
all times a highly undesirable, dangerous 
and expensive acquisition. 

Miss Susan’s solicitor, when appealed 
to, had proved an equally broken reed— 
had, indeed, only echoed Miss Susan— 
and Noreen, standing this morning of 
late October in College Green, hadn’t 
the vaguest notion of how she was ever 
to come by a horse. 

There were apparently no shops that 
sold them—at least she had never seen 
one. 

“There must be a book that would 
tell me,’ said Miss O’Corra, junior, 
glancing over her shoulder at a large 
shop window filled with theological 
works. “I'll ask!” 

Five minutes later she was standing 
among book-shelves with a copy of 
Hayes’ Illustrated Horse-breaking in her 
hand and a deeper perplexity than ever 
in her heart. 

“A recognised’ standard work, 
madam,” said the attendant, turning 
pages with the extreme suavity of his 
kind. “We have also Riding and 
Hunting and The Care of Hunters and 
The Horse in Sickness and Health, if 
you would prefer any of these?” 

Noreen grew pink and_ glanced 
despairingly at a sketch of a twitch. 

“Does this give a list of places where 
one buys horses ?”’ she asked. 

“ T couldn’t really inform you, madam. 
I understand it conveys all necessary 
information connected with stable 
management.”’ 

It was on the tip of Noreen’s tongue 
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to retort crossly that all the management 
stables needed was to be painted and 
have slates put on them, and that she 
didn’t in the least require to know about 
that, but a bitter consciousness of her 
own ignorance kept her tongue-tied. 
To know so little was truly dreadful ! 


‘ She began to wish she had persevered 


in her fruitless efforts to extract infor- 
mation, other than what he was paid 
to give, from the elderly and.taciturn 
Bournemouth riding master. 

““T suppose I shan’t do better than 
this,’ she murmured,  disconsolately 
ruffling the leaves of Illustrated Horse- 
breaking.” 

There were pictures of horses with 
various things on their heads, but 
nothing as inspiring as Lucy Glitters 
riding at the park palings on Lady 
Scattercash’s Arab—still it was a 
standard work. 

“Tl take it unwrapped up,” she 
said at last, with a despairing glance 
round the book-lined walls. “Is that 
clock there right ?” 

The polite assistant explained that 
the clock was slow, and: expressed an 
ardent desire to send the book home for 
madam. Foiled in this, he asked if he 
should call a car. 

“Oh yes, do please,” said Miss 
O’Corra, junior, with pathetic eagerness. 

“Auntie will have a fit,” she added 
to herself. ‘‘ But if I walk I'll be late 
for breakfast ; besides, I’ve lost my way.” 

The car duly came jingling across and 
drew up beside Noreen, with its blue 
cloth seat overtopping her hat brim. 

“And auntie thinks it shocking to get 
over a stile!’”’ was Miss O’Corra’s 
inward comment as she dived for a step 
high above her knee. 

“Sure catch a howlt, missy. What 
way is that to be getting up at all?” 
demanded the owner of the car, survey- 
ing her over the well. ‘‘ Hike, mare, 
hike! Wait, me lady, till I'd give ye a 
hand—that’s it, begob!”’’ He seized 
Noreen by the wrist and hauled her up 
as cheerfully and unconcernedly as if she 
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had been a bag. Illustrated Horse- 
breaking escaped her grasp during the 
ascent and spread itself open upon the 
seat, and the carman at once turned his 
attention to it. 

“ Begannies, that’s a quare contrap- 
tion to have on a horse,” he remarked, 
poking Figure 45 on page 125 with the 
butt end of his whip. “If I was to go 
put it on the mare, she’d rare up on me, 
so she would.” 

“Do you mean your horse ?”’ asked 
Miss O’Corra, junior, seizing Hayes in 
one hand and the back of the seat in the 
other. 

“T do, miss. Contrairey she does be 
about her head; but heth! the fella I 
bought her from could make no hand 
of her at all, and look at her now how 
quiet she is!” 

Noreen forgot the task of clinging to 
the shaking seat, forgot that the stones 
were a long way below and that downfall 
seemed inevitable. 

“Oh, who did you buy it from ?”’ she 
cried. ‘‘ Would he sell me a_ horse ? 
Please tell me! Is there any place they 
sell horses at ? I want to buy a horse— 
two horses—so badly.”’ 

It never would have occurred to her 
to confide her difficulties to Smith, the 
fat, elderly driver of the elderly fly 
which Miss Susan had patronised at 
Bournemouth ; but then it never would 
have occurred to Smith to comment on 
a book she had bought. He would have 
perished of stolid disapproval at the 
mere idea. 

“A horse it is,” said the little man, 
with fervid interest. ‘‘ Begannies, me 
lady, ye’ll be easily matched with horses. 
What kind was it ye wanted now? I 
heard tell of a pony at Cabra——’”’ 

He leant confidentially over the well 
and launched forth into technicalities 
which made Noreen’s head spin. 

Some twenty minutes later Miss Susan 
O’Corra, descending the staircase of the 
hotel, grateful, but genuinely surprised, 
that even one night should have been 
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passed in peace on Irish soil, saw her 
carefully-brought-up niece sprawling 
across one of those uncouth vehicles 
which in the elder lady’s eyes combined 
the minimum of dignity with the 
maximum of risk and talking earnestly, 
even eagerly, to the driver. 

To say that Miss Susan’s blood ran 
cold is to understate matters grievously. 

She fluttered forward to the door 
like a chivied hen, looking round in 
desperation for her other niece, Francesca 
Le Twiss, whom she had brought over 
to support her through her Irish ordeal 
and who already announced the base 
intention of returning to London in 
three days. 

Noreen, seeing her, made a flying leap 
for the hotel steps, sending Illustrated 
Horse-breaking through the air in comet 
fashion. 

“Morning, auntie she cried, drown- 
ing the horrified reproof on her aunt’s 
lips. ‘‘ I’ve had a most ripping drive, 
and the carman told me what you didn’t 
know—where to buy horses. It’s a 
place called O’Fahy’s. They have 
auctions there the same as old Miss 
Tollemache in Green Street had after she 
died—you know? Only they only sell 
horses—nothing else. In fact, it’s just 
the kind of shop I was looking for—and 
there’s an auction there to-day, and he ”’ 
—she pointed after the departing car— 
“he’s coming here at eleven to take us 
to it. He says I’ll get all sorts of horses 
there. And I asked him if people really 
galloped along jumping over fences as 
they do in the pictures at Christmas 
time, and he told me ‘I had aright to go 
out with the Ward hounds on Saturday 
next,’ to-morrow. He said it was a grand 
hunt and two men got their legs broken 
at the last meet last year.”’ 

Miss Susan’s pince-nez fell on to the 
tessellated floor. 

“Oh, good gracious!’’ she gasped, 
feebly. 

“You can come on his car, auntie,” 
continued Noreen, beginning to haul her 
stricken relative towards the coffee-room. 
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“Francesca and I'll ride. The jarvey 
said he was ‘ sure I’d knock blazes out of 
the fences,’ whatever he meant by that ; 
and he said he’d drive us out to the meet, 
and we were to start a good two hours 
before the way we wouldn’t murder his 
horse.” 

‘“‘ Good gracious ! Oh, good gracious !”’ 
moaned poor Miss Susan again. ‘ Oh, 
why did we ever leave Bournemouth! 
I really don’t know what to do!” 

“You never did yet, goosie,’’ retorted 
her niece. ‘‘ Never mind, J do. You 
might find a horse you'd like yourself at 
O’Fahy’s.”’ 

a Good gracious! Do you 
suggest——_! Oh, Francesca, there you 
are! . . Oh do, do try and make 
Noreen realise what she is doing! I 
found her talking, actually talking, to 
one of those dreadful Irishmen—most 
likely a Fenian and a Moonlighter—one 
never knows. And now she suggests 
buying horses and riding them and 
Oh, I shall have palpitations if I think 
any more about it!” 

Miss O’Corra, senior, collapsed into a 
chair as she spoke, and putting her now 
glassless pince-nez upon her nose, held 
the menu upside down before them, and 
announced hysterically that it was written 
in a language she could not understand. 

Noreen removed the card from her 
grasp. “A fried sole for this lady, 
please,” she said to the waiter, adding, 
“Fish always calms auntie; she gets 
bones in her mouth and is afraid of 
choking if she talks. I'll have to hurry. 
The car’s coming at eleven, and I want 
to read some of the book I bought before 
I go to O’Fahy’s.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“WERE yez ever here before, missy ? ” 
asked the carman as he drew up outside 
the arched entrance to O’Fahy’s 
Repository. ‘“‘ Ye were not ? Then may 
be ’twd be no harm if meself kem inside a 
minute, so,” he added, beckoning to one 
of the loafers who leant against the 
nearest area-railings. 
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“Oh, yes, do come in,” said Noreen, 
before Miss O’Corra could protest. | 
Francesca, who was meditating an article | 
on “Irish Traits and Characteristics,” 
echoed the request. 

Silence fell on the three ladies when 
they found themselves inside O’Fahy’s. 

They stood huddled together, looking 
down the long straw-filled roofed-in 
yard, and feeling entirely bouleversé by 
the sudden disappearance of their guide 
through a doorway labelled ‘ Office.” 
The sale appeared to be in full swing. 
Men of different degrees filled the yard. 
A black horse had just been trotted up 
to the rostrum, and the auctioneer’s 
voice impressively setting forth all the 
merits his owner claimed for him, filled 
Noreen with awe. 

“ Auntie, what do horses cost ?’”’ she 
whispered. Miss O’Corra shook her head 
despairingly. Her niece was wondering 
what to do next, when the car-driver 
reappeared carrying a sheet of pale 
yellow paper. 

“We had a right to be earlier, miss,” 
he said, presenting Noreen with the , 
catalogue. “They have the half of | 
them sold, so they have. Throw your 
eye on that list now, and see would there 
be e’re a baste in it to suit you. That’s 
lot 89 he’s after selling this minute.” 

“Lot 91,” read Noreen. ‘“‘ Property of 
a lady without reserve—bay mare, aged, 
has been hunted.” 

“Ah sure, ye needn’t mind that one,” 
put in her mentor scathingly. ‘“‘ Aged, 
begob! Faith, the summit of Howth is 
young alongside that mare! Lot 110 
now. I know that little horse ; he’s no 
bad sort. Come on till ye’d see him in 
the stable, miss.” 

“ This is dreadful !”’ said Miss Susan in 
a hollow voice, as she and Francesca 
moved off in Noreen’s wake. ‘I feel 
certain this is no place for ladies. My 
father was always most particular.” 

“Oh, it seems to me quite all right 
and highly respectable looking, and there 
are other women here,” returned Miss 
Le Twiss. “‘ What I am afraid of is being 
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kicked. Shall I be obliged to buy some 
of these wild beasts, I wonder ? ” 

Miss Susan, clutching her bag and 
umbrella as a crusader beset by infidels 
might have clutched his banner, made 
no response. 

She was hesitating upon the threshold 
of a six-stall stable, which had engulfed 
Noreen and her guide. 


From within came the sound of his: 


voice hushed to the mysterious accents 
etiquette demands where equine matters 
are in question. 

“ He’s after having the irons on him 
—but sure ye might ride him to Cork 
and he’d never show ye the colour of 
lameness. An’ as to lepping—begorrah 
there’s not a fence in Meath would stop 
him! Not the poor-house drain at 
Dunshaughlin itselfi—no, nor the Ward 
River and it flooded. He’d make no more 
of them than he would of a lock of hay. 
Take out that one in the passage, young 
fella, the way the lady ’ud see him.” 

Noreen, hopelessly at sea, backed 
against the wall and watched the paragon 
emerge from the gloom of his stall. 

He was a well-bred, ill-used little weed, 
fired for curb, with forelegs that betrayed 
twelve years of hard wear, splendid 
quarters, and a wise, game head. The 
initiated poor would have realised that 
here, given good luck and good manage- 
ment, was the chance of a season’s sport ; 
but the mount of Noreen’s dreams had 
a flowing mane and tail, an arched neck, 
and a coat either golden chestnut, raven 
black, or cream-colour. 

She looked with disfavour upon the 
bay’s hogged mane and rat tail. 

“It’s not nearly smart enough,” she 
said. ‘It’s not coloured right.”’ 

Just at this moment a small ragged 
boy, of the type cast up by the Dublin 
flagstones to proffer oranges to the 
parcel-ridden and matches to the elderly 
spinster, wriggled between Miss Susan 
and Francesca. 

“Your yoke’s on the line and the 
horse’ll not stir, and there’s two trams 
in it getting great delay, and the drivers 
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and the conductors and an inspector fella, 
no less, all giving ould guff out of them fit 
to deafen ye,’ he announced, breathlessly. 

The carman thrust his catalogue into 
Noreen’s hand. “ Faith, the polis’ll whip 
me licence off me!’ he remarked with 
well-bred calm. ‘‘ The mare’s a terrible 
schamer, so she is; I'll be waiting for 
ye, miss ty 

“Oh, I think—I think we'll walk 
back,’’ put in Miss Susan hastily, be- 


ginning to open her purse. ‘‘ How 
much— ? ”’ 

sure, it’ll do to-morrow, ma’m,” 
said Noreen’s mentor. “‘I’ll be at the 


hotel agin half eleven to drive yez to the 
meet. I’d not go now only for them 
ould polis. The young lady has a right 
to buy that horse, so she has. He’d do 
her well.” 

He smiled benignly upon the trio and 
was gone, accompanied by the small 
boy supplying details of what the tram- 
drivers, the passengers, the tram - 
conductors, and the various members of 
the public had said, all of which had 
apparently been of an extremely blas- 
phemous nature. 

“ Imagine a London taxi-driver under 
the circumstances!” murmured Fran- 
cesca. Her companions said nothing— 
Miss Susan because she was wrestling 
with the clasp of her bag, Noreen because 
she felt like a shipwrecked mariner whose 
life-belt had just floated away. 

She would probably have crept meekly 
out of O’Fahy’s, horseless, if her aunt 
had not suggested this course. Then of 
course proper pride intervened. 

“ Certainly not,” she said, firmly. “ I 
must buy at least two horses. It’s quite 
simple—you hold up your hand and the 
gentleman with the hammer taps and 
it’s yours.” 

“Will I put the horse back, miss?”’ 
asked the “‘ young fella’’ before Miss 
Susan could speak. ‘‘ He’s a grand 
lepper!” he added, insinuatingly. 

““ Yes, but it’s not a bit what I want,” 
returned the younger Miss O’Corra fret- 
fully. “I want a yellow horse with a 
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long white mane and tail, or a jet black 
one that prances and blows out its nose. 
Oh, I know exactly what I want!” 

“* There’s a chestnut horse here, with 
a white mane and light yaller tail. 
Maybe he’d suit yez,’”’ said the young 
fella, entering into Noreen’s needs with 
that perfect sympathy for, and interest 
in, the concerns of another which dis- 
tinguishes the average Irishman. “‘ Would 
ye come down till I show him to ye ?”’ 

“Oh, Noreen, do come away,’ 
implored Miss Susan as her niece darted 
past her. Francesca laughed. 

“We can only follow, Miss Susan,” 
she said. ‘‘ Noreen is not going to leave 
this without a horse !”’ 


“T like that one much better,” 


exclaimed Noreen as the white-maned 
chestnut was backed out into the passage 
for her inspection. 

He was about fifteen-one, in type the 
cast-off of a racing stable—narrow and 
light-middled and showy. The eye 
he rolled at Noreen bespoke excitability 


and cowardice. He belonged to the 
stamp that is a nuisance at the meet, 
and flops, dead beat, into the sixth fence, 
when hounds run any pace. But his 
mane, which had been hogged and let 
grow, rose white like the crest of a wave, 
and his lemon-coloured tail ended in a 
white tag and his face was, as Noreen 
gleefully observed, “ sweetly pretty.” 

A seedy and voluble old man emerged 
from somewhere and announced himself 
as the owner’s groom. According to 
him the chestnut had every virtue under 
the sun, would carry a lady to hounds, 
go in harness, win a race, do anything. 
“* An’ he have the finest mouth in Ireland 

a child could ride him on a thread.” 

buy it,” said Noreen, 
decision, glancing down at the descrip- 
tion. 

“ Chestnut gelding about seven years, 
15.1, has been hunted by a lady and 
constantly driven in Dublin, very showy 
in harness, jumps well,” she read aloud. 
“What shall we call it, auntie? I 
think Daffodil would be a nice name.” 


with. 
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“T trust it is docile and _ good- 
tempered,” said Miss Susan, dubiously. | 
“Has it an amiable disposition ?’’ she 
demanded of “its attendant. 

“He has, ma’m—as gentle as a dog, 
ma’m. He'll ate sugar out of your hand, 
so he will ma’m,”’ came the answer 
without hesitation. 

“Then that’s all right. I'll go out 
and nod to the auctioneer,” said Noreen 
happily. ‘“‘Now I must get another 
horse, Fran, one for you to ride.’”’ She 
glanced about her like a person picking 
mushrooms, and a small chubby-faced 
man who had been watching “‘ Daffodil ”’ 
with a scathing eye fixed on his spavined 
hocks and long back, came forward out 
of the shadows touching his hat. He, 
strange to relate, had a horse he would 
like the young lady to look at. 

He had also the gift of the gab, or, 
to put it more poetically, “that wonderful 
eloquence all Erin’s own,” and a beautiful 
sympathy of manner to which Noreen 
at once succumbed. His horse was a 
big cobby elderly bay, and though the 
younger Miss O’Corra didn’t like him 
at all, she agreed to buy him, or at least 
to bid for him when he went under the 
hammer. 

As she turned away, yet a third genii 
of the stable rose in her path. A young 
man with a grand mare. The ladies 
had a right to lay an eye on her. She’d 
trot from Dublin to the Curragh in an 
hour and ten minutes without axing to 
stop. 

“Why, the train according to the 
railway guide takes an hour to get there 
from Dublin,” put in Miss Susan, 
severely. “I think you must be 
exaggerating.” 

“Ah, not at all. I wouldn’t do such 
a thing to any lady,” retorted the mare’s 
owner with equal severity, diving into a 
box where his paragon was being 
harnessed preparatory to going under the 
hammer as part of “a smart turn out.” | 

A second later she emerged with a 
rush and a shrewish squeal, dragging her 
master whose hands were clasped like 
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a vice upon her lower lip. ‘‘ She does 
be sperrity wid waitin’ wid-in the box,” 
he announced, as he recovered his 
balance. ‘‘ Woa, gerrl! aisy now, aisy, 
can’t you!” 

The “ gerrl,”’ a matron of many years 
standing, switched her voluminous 
golden tail like a tiger and rolled a wicked 
eye at her audience. 

“That looks a very wild and un-’ 
disciplined animal,’ said Miss Susan, 
who, where harness horses were con- 
cerned, felt driven to assert herself. 

“ Ah, not at all,” said the young man 
rather tartly. ‘“‘’Tis a pet she is, so 
it is!” 

The pet endorsed this remark by a 
savage squealing snap at him and a 
flourish of her heels. 

“| like the colour,’’ murmured Noreen 
doubtfully, ‘ and it has a lovely mane.”’ 

Her aunt pointed to the mare’s 
extremely bowed sinews. “ Its legs are 
most insecure-looking, all bent. No doubt 
it was allowed to walk too young,’ she 
said in a tone of finality. ‘‘ Beside which 
itis wicked. Kindly remove your horse,” 
she added to the owner who was sucking 
a pet-chewed thumb. “It would not 
suit.” 

“Aye, maybe she’d be too sperrity 
for yez,’ he remarked nonchalantly, 
and led away his property. 

Noreen glanced up the yard to the 
rostrum. Almost opposite to where she 
stood a black pony was being conveyed 
down a straw-covered gangway tothe yard 
preparatory to going under the hammer. 

He was about 14.0 hands _ high, 
built like a dray horse and evidently 
rejoiced in the descent as an opportunity 
of persecuting the man in charge. 

As he emerged shaking his mane and 
stepping up to his chin, Noreen fell in 
love with him. ‘ Oh, I must have that, 
auntie. It’s a darling!” she cried, 
rushing across the intervening space 
to where the pony stood. It had taken 
two men to remove him from his upstairs 
stable, and it now took two to hold him. 
He plunged like a fresh salmon between 


them, rolling an eye of uttermost devilry 
at each. ‘‘ The dear knows I’d sooner 
mind ten goats nor the like of him!” 
said one bitterly. ‘Sure hasn’t he 
me back crushed where he med a lep 
on it this minute, let alone that the 
foot’s trod from under me ? ”’ 

“Does it go in harness?’”’ asked 
Noreen, breaking in on this plaint. 

The warders of the pony regarded her 
dolefully. 

“Ye'll see in the catalogue, miss,” 
said the less injured of the two. ‘ Lot 
109 he is.” 

The younger Miss O’Corra’s hands 
shook with excitement as she turned to 
lot 109. A pony, any pony, is always 
irresistible to the feminine mind, and this 
small piece of satanic energy bound in 
black satin was undeniably attractive. 

“Very fast and stylish in harness,” 
she read. “‘ A great stayer, jumps well 
and has been hunted. V.S. certificate 
at sale.”’ 

“TI do wonder what on earth that 
means,” she added to herself as she 
followed the pony up toward the crowd 
under the rostrum, and listened while 
the auctioneer, Mr. O’Fahy, read out 
the pony’s description and the certificate 
of his soundness. 

“Very smart and stylish,’ repeated 
Mr. O’Fahy. “ He looks that! Now, 
gentlemen, I’ve no reserve on the pony. 
The owner wants to sell—no further 
use for him. Now what shall I say to 
start the pony—thirty guineas ? Twenty 
guineas? Ten guineas? Some one 
must start him for me. Five guineas ? 
Thank you, sir. Five guineas I am bid 
for the pony—and a half—six guineas— 
and a half—seven guineas—and a half 
—take him down again.” 

The pony turned round, flung himself 
like a hooked fish, and then with a pig- 
like squeal, cracked his heels within an 
inch of Miss Susan’s ear. 

“The darling!’ said Noreen, ‘“ look 
at the lovely white star it has on its 
forehead! You shall have it to drive 
auntie, in a vellow trap.” 
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Miss O’Corra made a gesture of horror. 

“ That undisciplined, unruly animal !’ 
she gasped. “‘ Oh, look at it now begging! 
It nearly put its foot in that poor man’s 
eye. It must have been in some circus. 
Oh, Noreen!’’ But Noreen, very pink 
from excitement, and regardless of the 
agitated relative clamped firmly to her 
sleeves, had pushed forward to the 
front of the group of bidders and begun 
nodding like a Chinese mandarin. 

It was entirely obvious that she 
meant to have the pony at any price. 
What he eventually fell to her at 
fourteen guineas she was far too much 
elated to pay any attention to Mr. 
O’Fahy’s “give the name inside the 
office, please,” but rushed off at once 
in the wake of her purchase. 

From his stall she was gently but 
firmly extracted by the persuasive 
owner of the bay and the seedy groom 
in charge of “ Daffodil,’’ both of whom 
came to hurry her lest she should miss 
these paragons for whom half Ireland 
was waiting to bid. 

‘““Oh, Frans, do stop her; she will buy 
all the horses in the place!‘ wailed 
Miss Susan, when her niece, having 
secured these treasures at twenty and 
twenty-two guineas respectively, showed 
a tendency to bid again for a desper- 
ately lame roan cob. 

Miss Le Twiss, however, declined to 
interfere. The sale came to an end at 
last, and Miss O’Corra, senior, a mental 
and physical wreck, crawled after 
Noreen into the office and sank upon a 
chair. Miss O’Corra, junior, had cap- 
tured Mr. O’Fahy, and under his 
directions was writing out a cheque. 
“T only know how to sign it,” she said 
naively, as she crumpled up two spoilt 
ones. ‘‘ And, oh, I want to hunt to- 
morrow with the Ward hounds! Could 
the horses stay here to-night and go to 
the place the hounds are to-morrow, 
whatever it is? ”’ 

Mr. O’Fahy looked down at the signed 
blank cheque which had been presented 
to him. Every one in Ireland knows all 
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about every one else, and he realised 
that this was Michael O’Corra’s heiress. | 


“Your own groom?” he began, but | 


Noreen interrupted. 

“T haven’t a groom,’ she 
cheerfully. “‘ You see, I never had a horse 
before. I wanted two more, a cream- 
colour and a black one with a long tail. 
Oh, and I want a trap too, for that 
darling pony; a yellow trap. Where 
could I get a trap?” 

“T’ll write you down some names and 
addresses of coach-builders in Dublin,” 
said Mr. O’Fahy, suppressing a smile. 
““T suppose you—er—you know these 
horses you bought have no warranties ? ”’ 
Noreen was too young readily to admit 
ignorance on any subject. 

“Oh yes, I know,” she said as non- 
chalantly as possible to cover the fact 
that she was wondering what a warranty 
might be. 

“Tt’s a risky thing to buy horses at a 
public auction without a warranty,” 
went on Mr. O’Fahy. ‘“ The next time 
you want to buy here come to me first. 
There were two or three horses in the 
catalogue to-day I could have recom- 
mended for a lady. Did you have these 
two examined ? ”’ 

“T examined them myself,” said 
Miss O’Corra, junior. Mr. O’Fahy made 
no reply. O’Fahy’s had had a great 
name for the best part of a century— 
a name of which they were justly 
jealous, but it was pure disinterested 
good nature which had prompted him 
to speak as he did to Noreen, and he 
realised that it was rather like pouring 
water into a sieve. 

“T shall be in Dublin three or four 
days. I must find a stable and a groom, 
and I don’t really know who to ask,” 
went on Noreen, rather plaintively. She 
was tired. 

“As to that, the horses can stay here,” 
said Mr. O’Fahy. ‘And I know a boy 
I can recommend. He’s not had much 
experience, but he’s a decent boy and a 
good worker.” 

“Oh, thank you. 


Will you tell him 


said, | 
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I want to hunt the horses to-morrow. 
I'll ride Daffodil and Miss Le Twiss will 
ride——”’ 

Francesca, who had been sitting near 
Miss Susan, rose. ‘‘ No, thank you, my 
dear. I will hunt no horse until I’m 
certain it never falls,’’ she interrupted. 

Mr. O’Fahy turned to her. ‘“‘ Quite 
right,” he said. should recommend 
Miss O’Corra to do the same. The 
chances are that neither of these is fit 
or even shod for hunting.” 

“At worst I can ride the pony,” she 
exclaimed. 

Mr O’Fahy’s eyebrows went up. 


murmured. Then, being a busy man 
and conscious of having already wasted 
more minutes than he could afford, he 
wrote down the name of a couple of 
coach-builders and a_ harness-maker, 
promised to send the groom round to 
their hotel in an hour’s time, and bowed 
the trio out of the office. 

“T shall lie down. I have had a most 
agitating day—most agitating,” said 
Miss Susan, when they reached the hotel. 
“ Do nothing, Noreen, without first con- 
sulting me. Do you hear me, dear?” 
To which request Noreen, who had flung 
herself into a chair in the lounge, made 
no reply. 

Some two hours later she burst into 
the chamber where her aunt lay, and 
roused that unhappy lady from a doze. 
Miss Susan rolled a pathetic eye at her. 

“Why are you still in your outdoor 
things, my dear?” she bleated. “I 
hoped you were resting.”’ 

“ Not much,” returned the young lady. 
“ T’ve been out and bought a trap and a 
set of harness. A most lovely little 
canary-coloured gig like the gigs in those 
old pictures of race meetings. You know 
the kind—absolutely lovely. It’s got 
no back, so one has to sit up very 
straight or one might fall out, but it is 
fearfully smart. And the harness has a 
yellow pad to go on the pony’s back, and 
a bright yellow forehead band and long 
yellow rosettes and——”’ 
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“That pony! With the Wards!” he 


(To be continued.) 
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“Good Heavens, you will look like 


the Lord Mayor!” cried Susan. “A 
nice little dark blue pheton——” 
“Dark blue fiddle-de-de, you old 


goose,” broke in Noreen with a laugh, 
“and I’ve engaged the boy Mr. O’Fahy 
sent. His name’s Christy Roche, and 
he says he’s awfully fond of horses, and 
he’s going to take the two horses to the 
place where the meet is to-morrow, and 
he says he thinks he’d better ride 
Rainbow, the one that isn’t Daffodil, so 
as to look after me—and % 

Miss O’Corra sat up on her bed. 

“Oh, Noreen, did you read his recom- 
mendations?” she wailed. “Irish 
servants have written recommendations 
—Did you—? ”’ 

“T forgot to—at least, I looked at 
them, but it was rather dark. Besides, 
I was asking him about the hunting. 
He says it’s the grandest diversion in 
life, and if you heard the dogs yowling 
and bawling after a fox you'd nearly 
have to yowl and bawl yourself.” 

“Bawl! Yowl! Noreen, Noreen! 
Did you ask him his religion ? ”’ 

“Not much!” 

“ Nor whether he was industrious and 
an early riser ?”’ 

“T think he said he was everything 
like that. I’m sure he is. He has a 
beautiful brogue. Quite different from 
Dublin. I’m sure I'll pick it up soon.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” 
said Miss Susan, with unexpected 
severity, “at least, not if I can help it ! 
Dear me, there are times when I almost 
wish that Michael had not left you his 
money. I foresee a lot of trouble and 
anxiety.” 

“Wait till you see me on Daffodil 
flying across Meath to-morrow,” returned 
Noreen, moving towards the door. 
“ Christy says the ditches are a hundred 
feet deep and you'd want to skelp a horse 
well before you’d come to them. Oh, 
it will be lovely !”’ 

She gave a shrill shriek intended to 
represent a tally ho and whisked out of 
the room. 
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BY 


WALTER 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE has an_ interesting 
sporting history, but till beginning to get 
together material for this article I had 
no idea how rich is the western county 
in sporting lore. In the Berkeley it 
certainly possesses one of the oldest 
packs of foxhounds in the country ; and 
as long since as 1604 Robert Dover, a 
Warwickshire attorney, successfully 
petitioned the reigning sovereign for 
permission to revive the Cotswold games 
which had flourished for ages before the 
Puritans put a stop to them. It is a 
delightful walk from Broadway, Weston- 
sub-Edge, or even Honeybourne—all on 
the Worcestershire border—to where 


BAXENDALE 


Dover pitched on a space for the games, 
and one can imagine the revels there 
were till his death in 1641. The games 
lingered for a few years and then they 
were given up, the Puritans having 
regained much of their lost power, and 
before very long there was the Civil 
War, which had been dreaded by the 
patriotic Dover. The events contested 
included wrestling, skittles, jumping, 
sack races, cudgel play, throwing the 
hammer and foot racing, and men from 
all parts of the country competed. Cock- 
fighting, horse racing and coursing were 
other sports encouraged, a silver studded 
collar being the coursing prize. 


} 
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The Cotswold hares, by the way, are 
famous to this day, and the late Mr. T. J. 
Cottle, an ardent public courser, whose 
greyhounds trained in the eastern part 
of the country won almost every stake of 
importance excepting the Waterloo Cup, 
used to tell me that there were no hares 
in the country like those at Puesdown, 
an isolated spot on the highest part of 
the Cotswolds between Andoversford 
and Northleach. Almost all his trials 
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held under the direct patronage of the 
late Lord Fitzhardinge from 1876 to 
1888 being among the best in the West 
of England. 

Mr. S. H. Hyde, Secretary of the then 
newly-established Bristol Racecourse 
Company—a sporting speculation which 
had a very short life—and also closely 
connected with Kempton Park, managed 
the first few meetings, and no coursing 
club ever started with fairer prospects 


COURSING AT READY TOKEN. 


MR. T. BUTT-MILLER’S ‘‘BLIND MOUSE’”’ AND ‘‘ BON MOT’ 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


were run there, but the private meetings 
still held in the district cannot be 
compared with those arranged some 
twenty or thirty years since by Mr. 
Cottle for the benefit of his friends the 


Cotswold farmers. The Greenways 
meetings at Shurdington and also those 
at Andoversford were before my time, 
but I remember splendid trials at 
Cirencester and Kingscote on the uplands 
and at Berkeley in the vale, the meetings 


Mr. S. Lang, who had run his Waterloo 
trials over the ground the year before 
had suggested the adaptability of the 
ground for the sport. It was all grass, 
and there were first-rate stands on the 
banks of the Severn and the Sharpness 
canal from which every trial could be 
followed. The Derby, Oaks, and 
Berkeley Cup each for thirty-two grey- 
hounds, filled, and a_ stake _ for 
greyhounds owned by tenant farmers in 
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the county had the good entry of twenty- 
four. The supporters of the meeting 
included Mr. Lang, Mr. C. J. Chesshyre, 
Mr. W. D. Deighton, Mr. E. Webb, 
Mr. Cottle, Mr. H. Haywood, and Mr. D. 
Mather, and at the dinner which followed 
the draw Mr. Haywood declared that 
having followed coursing in every part 
of the United Kingdom for more than 
thirty years, he could assure Lord 
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and there was great’ rejoicing in the} 
neighbourhood when Mr. H. 
Woodward’s Water Witch, a locally | 
trained puppy, divided with Mr. H. L. 
Dunsford’s Dewdrop. From _ that 
date, however, interest began to wane, 
and very much to the regret of public 
coursers the meeting dropped entirely in 
1888. Poor “Allan a Dale’’ often told 
me that a local secretary was all that was 


MR. ERNEST TURNER’S TEAM OF FLAT-COATED RETRIEVERS AT SHIPTON OLIFFE 


Fitzhardinge and his friends that he had 
never seen better ground. 

I was at Berkeley less than twelve 
months since, when I walked over part 
of the old coursing arena, and, recalling 
Mr. Haywood’s words, regretted that 
managerial difficulties caused such a 
grand meeting as that started in 1876 to 
dwindle into merely a commonplace 
gathering, and then drop out of the 
calendar altogether. In 1878 the West 
of England Champion Puppy Stake for 
sixty-four greyhounds was instituted, 


wanted, and it is a great pity that such 


a man was not forthcoming. The 
Kingscote meeting died a natural death 
from the same cause, and though Miss 
Ruth Fawcett—a niece of the Saughall 
Fawcetts—ran a meeting at Cirencester 
for a few seasons up to 1912, even that 
was allowed to lapse when the shooting 
on the best ground was let, and hares 
ceased to be quite as strictly preserved 
as is necessary if coursing is to be 
continued. 

Major Shewell, the 


who owns 
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finest kennel of Irish wolfhounds in 
England; Mr. R. J. Calcutt, a very 
successful breeder of deerhounds ; 
Mr. Wilfrid Unwin, whose bloodhounds 
have gained the highest honours 
in the show ring, and also in 
hunting the clean boot ; and Mr. Ernest 
Turner are owners who have every 
reason to be satisfied with Gloucester- 
shire as a county in which to condition 
sporting dogs, and the preparation of 
that clever retriever, Proctor of Shipton, 
which credited Mr. Turner with one of 
the most valuable stakes last season and 
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killed ten brace of partridges! Now 
it is entirely driving, and two weeks 
are given over to it, seventy to eighty 
brace each day are expected, and one 
hundred brace have been got. This 
hill county will always carry a 
lot of partridges if properly looked after, 
but it is entirely a matter of keepering. 
Absence of cover for nesting, means 
that sitting birds are easy prey to 
foxes, and the walls themselves are a 
great harbour for weasels and stoats. 
Sherborne has proved what good keeper- 
ing will do for partridges. The pheasant 


SHIPTON OLIFFE MANOR, A COTSWOLD HOMESTEAD 


competed in the championship, was 
undertaken on his owner’s shooting on 
the Cotswolds. 

The Western Counties and South 
Wales Working Retriever Society was 
established by Gloucestershire shooting 
men, and three of the trials have been 
held in the county. As regards shooting 
at Sherborne, where two of the meetings 
were held, the late Lord Sherborne used 
to shoot over pointers entirely, and 
Evans, the old keeper, has often told me 
how delighted he was when one day he 


shooting is comprised of several days of 
five hundred. Lord Sherborne never 
likes bigger bags than this, and I have 
seen birds fly as high there as anywhere, 
especially when shooting round what is 
known as The Common, whence birds 
are driven by the beaters into a covert 
on the hill and brought back over the 
guns. The rabbit shooting in The Lodge 
Park is also very good. I have seen 
eleven hundred killed in the day. Snipe 
and wildfowl abound in the valley of the 
Windrush. 
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Most of the shooting on the other side 
of Gloucester is entirely pheasants ; of 
course Lord Fitzhardinge has some very 
fine goose shooting on the Severn 
estuary, and it was about this that the 
owner of the Berkeley estate went to 
law. The defendant was a local wild- 
fowler who persisted in shooting along 
a certain stretch of tide-washed foreshore 
of the Severn estuary, to the detriment 
of some decoys owned by Lord Fitz- 
hardinge a little way inshore. He was 
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the river Severn, to the centre of the 
deep water channel, that the soil of the 
foreshore was vested in the plaintiff, | 
and that therefore he could maintain an 
action against the defendant unless the 
defendant could justify. In this case 
the plea of justification failed. 

From shooting to fishing is not a long 
jump, and many of the streams in 
Gloucestershire provide anglers with 
unrivalled sport. There are flourishing 
trout farms at Nailsworth and near 


LORD SHERBORNE’S GLOUCESTERSHIRE HOME 


requested not to shoot at this particular 
place, but insisted that he had a right 
to do so, and Lord Fitzhardinge was 


compelled to assert his position. He 
claimed to be entitled to certain manors, 
by virtue of grants made to his pre- 
decessors by King Henry I., and 
confirmed by Henry II., Richard I., 
and James I., and Mr. Justice Parker, 
before whom the case was tried decided 
that he had established his title to these 
manors, and that the boundaries of the 
manors extended over the foreshore of 


Andoversford, and the fishing on 
the Windrush is admitted to be 
exceptionally good from Naunton to 
Burford, where the water becomes 
sluggish. The best is the part that 
divides the Barrington and Sherborne 
estates. It is now full of grayling also. 
These were put in some years since by 
Lord Coventry above Naunton, and have | 
gradually worked their way down, and 
no doubt drive the trout a good deal. 
The Coln is fished from Andoversford 
to Lechlade, and though it is very narrow 
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at the former place, the fish run to a big 
size, several being caught in the mayfly 
time over 2 lbs. in weight in water that 
one can jump across. Of course the best 
part is at Bibury and Williamstrip, and 
on to Fairford. 

Badgers are on the increase in many 
parts, and there are several little packs 
of working terriers kept exclusively for 
digging. So numerous are badgers on 
the Cotswolds, in the woods surrounding 
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dog that would hold a badger single- 
handed at the earths. Moonlight, of 
course, was the time. The new way: 
dog broken to hunt badger only, a 
couple of good terriers on leash, a 
knowledge of the badgers’ feeding 
grounds and absolute silence. Given 
the animal on the feed, it is good fun 
and provides fine exercise. In five nights 
last August twenty-two badgers were 
found, and eleven bagged by this sporting 


ON THE COLN 


Cirencester, and in the neighbourhood of 
Stonehouse and Nailsworth, that I could 
guarantee digging four days a week 
regularly during the season; but I was 
lately introduced to a new form of sport 
in the shape of hunting and taking the 


badger in the open. The old method 
was to bag the holes, and then giving 
the badger plenty of time to get on the 
feed, drive in the country for a mile or 
so round to the earths. The material 
required a pack of dogs that would hunt 
anything and everything, and a good 


method on well-known ground between 
Gloucester and Stroud. 

Archery has long flourished in the 
county, and it cannot be forgotten that 
Miss Q. Newall gained Olympic honours 
at the Stadium in 1908. As 
regards bowls, the ancient game 
experienced a_ great lift some _ ten 
years since, and in 1905 the County of 
Gloucester Bowling Association was 
formed. Inter-county and cup matches 
are arranged every season, and there are 
no more picturesque greens in the 
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country than the two at Rodborough 
(Bear and Prince Albert), Painswick 
(Falcon), and Cheltenham (Winter 
Gardens). Polo has many followers, 
Though Cirencester is the older club, the 
one at Cheltenham has made great 
progress since securing part of the race- 
course in Prestbury Park as a playing 
area, and this season promises to be 
more interesting than ever. Lawn tennis, 
croquet, and golf flourish in the county, 
and more than a dozen clubs are affiliated 
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natural ; there are good lies through the 
green. Gloucestershire cricket is not} 
what it was in the days of the Graces, | 
and the county championship has not 
been won since 1877, but W. G. Grace, 
Gilbert Jessop, and Dennett all claim 
records in connection with first-class 
cricket ; while as regards football, the 
Rugby county championship has also 
been won by Gloucestershire on more 
than one occasion. Capt. W. H. Darell 


won the Diamond Sculls at Henley 


A COTSWOLD BADGER DIG 


Photograph by Barry Burge 


to the Golf Union, which was established 
in 1906. The three most popular golf 
clubs are Cheltenham, with a magni- 
ficent course on Cleeve Hill nearly 
1,000 feet above sea level, and having 
quarries, sunken road tracks, etc., as 
hazards ; Minchinhampton and Stinch- 
combe, other eighteen-hole courses, but 
the last is undoubtedly the most sporting. 
It is on fine open downland, never 
swampy, and the hazards are most 


in 1907, and the London Cup in 1906 
and the following season ; and lovers of 
athletics need no reminding of the 
doughty deeds of the old’ ’Varsity 
athlete, A. C. M. Croome (who beat 
the 120 yards hurdles record in a 
trial), H. R. Hooper, W. H. Taylor, 
G. T. S. Goulding, S. G. Simpson, 
W. J. Etkins and H. Whittick. A 
Sheffield Handicap has been won by a 
Gloucestershire man, though his | 
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identity was disguised by his entry 
being made as Wilks, of London. 
That very fine sprinter is still alive. 
He is not now in business as the village 
butcher at Prestbury, and the last time 
I had a chat with him he offered to get 
out of his cart and run 120 yards on 
the road, there and then, in “ 13 and 
a bit.” 

There were rough games in the olden 
days as is shown by the following :— 
“Notice is hereby given, that there will 
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the hours of ten and two there will be 
a gown jigged for by the girls.” 

The practice of cudgels was kept up 
for some time after this date on market 
and fair days, and one can imagine what 
the sport was like. A stage was erected 
in front. of the Bell—now defunct as a 
licensed house—and the spectators were 
located on the Plough side of the High 
Street. Even down to the early part 
of the last century cock-fighting was 
quite a popular and fashionable 


GRAND NATIONAL ARCHERY MEETING 


AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Cheltenham Newspaper Co., Ltd. 


be a cudgel match opposite the Plough 
in Cheltenham, on Friday, the 14th inst. 
(August, 1741), beginning half an hour 
after two and ending at seven the same 
evening. He that breaks the most heads 
in three bouts and comes off clear, to 
receive a good hat and a guinea in 
money ; the second best player, half a 
guinea; and every person whose head 
is broke, one shilling. Every player to 
enter himself at the Plough aforesaid by 
two in the afternoon. N.B.—Betwixt 


T 


amusement. The following is a copy of 
a handbill dated July 26th, 1757. “A 
cock match by subscription to be fought 
in Cheltenham street by the gentlemen 
of Gloucestershire; to weigh on 
Saturday, 30th, and to fight the Ist 
of August. Any person or persons 
that are willing to add to this 
match may send in their cocks as above- 
mentioned, and may depend upon 
having particular care taken of them 
by Edward Sarsons, feeder, Gloucester. 
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Printed by R. Raikes in the Black 
Fryars.” 

Hunting been’ popular in 
Gloucestershire for centuries. There are 
no records showing when hounds were 
first kept at Badminton, though it is 
known that the fifth Duke had foxhounds 
in 1786, and before 1642, when the 
sporting home of the Somersets was at 
Raglan in Monmouthshire, there is little 
doubt that stag hunting was one of the 
favoured pastimes. Excepting in the 
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six days a week in what is looked on as 
his own territory. What that territory 
is can be guessed when it is said that the 
Beaufort country covers about 760 
square miles in the three counties of 
Gloucestershire, Somerset and Wiltshire. 
There is plenty of grass and woodland, 
some light plough; very little wire— 
the influence of the noble master being 
so great that what little wire there is 
disappears soon after cubbing begins 
and is not seen again till the next 


POLO AT PRESTBURY PARK, CHELTENHAM 
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season 1896-1897 when Mr. Wemyss 
was joint master, the leadership of the 
Badminton has always been in the 
Beaufort family as it is now, though at 
various times the southern (Wiltshire) 
portion of the original territory has been 
lent for the purpose of hunting, its 
distance from the Badminton kennels 
making it almost impossible for the 
Duke of Beaufort to keep down the 
foxes there and at the same time hunt 
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spring—and there is every kind of 


fence. A really good horse is wanted, 
one that is both fast and a stayer, and 
that can jump almost anything. The 
place at which to see the pick of the 
hunters bred in the Beaufort country 
is the show held in the park at 
Badminton the first week in August, 
two days after the gathering of the same 
kind held at Berkeley, another great 
hound-breeding centre. 
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There is surely no county in England 
boasting of men who have done more for 
fox-hunting than have the forbears of the 
present Lord Fitzhardinge and the Duke 
of Beaufort. The ancestors of the former 
undoubtedly originated three countries— 
the Berkeley, the Cotswold, and the 
North Cotswold, and part of that 
which is now hunted by Sir George 
Bullough, the Ledbury, and known as 
the Gorse Lawn country, was at one time 
hunted by Lord Fitzhardinge. The 
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favourite gathering of hunting men and 
women, and while living in the county 
last summer the chance of visiting the 
two gatherings was too attractive a 
holiday item to be missed. I was greatly 
impressed by the quality of the hunters 
shown. Though the Hunt dates from 
1613, the existing pack (started by 
Colonel Berkeley) was not established 
till 1807. 

“The Flying Tailor,’’ who lived at 
Cheltenham, was a well-known follower 


ON CLEEVE HILL 


Photograph by Cheltenham Newspaper Co,, Ltd, 


present Berkeley territory is entirely in 


Gloucestershire, and it .covers about 
350 square miles. It is mainly bank and 
ditch, quite 70 per cent. being pasture, 
the remainder plough and woodland, 
about equally divided. There is very 
little wire, and no farmer who does not 
remove it from October Ist to April Ist 
can compete at the fine agricultural show 
held on the confines of the Berkeley 
demesne on August bank-holiday. Like 
the one at Badminton the show is a 


of the Berkeley pack in its early days, 
and when Lord Fitzhardinge began to 
hunt the country now known as the 
Cotswold territory Hastings (for that was 
the man’s name) became enamoured of 
the sport and was a regular follower of 
the pack. He always went on foot, and 
with stick in one hand and the other 
hand in his trousers pocket he would top 
the highest fence and be in at the death 
after the hardest run. It was a common 
occurrence with him to walk from 


ong 
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Cheltenham to Berkeley (a good twenty- 
five miles), from thence to the meet, to 
follow the hounds all day, be in at the 
death, and walk home the same night. 
Another performance of his was still 
more wonderful. The meet being at 
Broadway, Hastings got up very early 
and walked from Cheltenham, sixteen 
miles ; thence to the meet, another eight 
miles ; ran with the hounds all day, and 
was in at the death at Fairford, twelve 
miles. He walked back to Broadway 
and thence to Cheltenham, afterwards 
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possession and very well indeed has he 
maintained the traditions of an establish- 
ment which dates from 1825 when the 
kennels were at Faringdon. The 
Cirencester country is bank, ditch, and 
wall ; nearly one-half is pasture, and of 
the remainder plough predominates, 
though there are fine woods surrounding 
Cirencester House and running to the 
Badminton and Cotswold borders. The 
Cricklade country is almost entirely in 
the vale, where there is scarcely any 
plough and very little woodland. A fast 


BADMINTON, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT 


joining a badger-hunting party on Cleeve 
Hill. From sunrise to sunset he must 
have walked at least eighty-four miles. 

The Vale of the White Horse country 
was divided in 1886 when Mr. C. A. R. 
Hoare, who had hunted as one territory 
what are now known as the Cirencester 
and Cricklade divisions, took his hounds 
to the southern part of his old country 
and established kennels at Cricklade. 
The late Earl of Bathurst got together. 
an entirely new pack, and at his death 
the present holder of the title took 


and clever horse is wanted, though the 
fences are not nearly as big as some of 
those in Lord Bathurst’s territory. 
There is no better hunting centre in 
the country than Cheltenham, where the 
Cotswold kennels have been since 1858 
when Lord Fitzhardinge gave up the 
eastern portion of his enormous territory. 
Mr. Cregoe Colmore took that district 
which has been known ever since as the 
Cotswold; and the Earl of Coventry 
took the portion adjoining the 
Warwickshire on the north, the Croome 
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on the west, and the Heythrop on the 
east. It became known as the North 
Cotswold in 1868. Lord Coventry hunted 
it at his own expense for six seasons, but 
in 1874 it became a subscription pack 
and Mr. Algernon Rushout undertook 
the Mastership. He has been succeeded 
in turn by Captain Stacey, Mr. Charles 
McNeill (who with Sir Samuel Scott has 
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is best ; but in the vale the fences want 
some jumping and a more powerful horse 
is required. Since 1909 the Cotswold 


country has been divided, Mr. Owen 
Lord who succeeded Mr. Boyce Podmore 
in 1904, lending the territory around 
Painswick up to and including Stroud to 
Captain Elwes and subsequently to Mr. 
Eustace Bouth with very beneficial 


THE EIGHTH DUKE OF BEAUFORT, EDITOR OF THE 
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since had the Grafton), Sir John Hume 
Campbell, and Mr. C. T. Scott. The 
North Cotswold is a beautiful country, 
quite one-third of it being woodland, 
but only 40 per cent. is pasture and on 
the hills stone walls are the only 
boundaries. There is good riding on the 
uplands towards Blockley and Bourton- 
on-the-Hill where a small well-bred horse 


results ; for Mr. Lord found himself in a 
similar position to the Duke of Beaufort 
as regards an outlying portion of his 
extensive country. The visits of Mr. 
Bouth to Stroud have attracted great 
attention, and the Boxing-day meet 
last season was the largest ever known 
in the district. Mr. Lord’s own country 
is about two-thirds hill and one-third 
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vale, with fair woodlands on the 
Worcestershire border. The hill foxes 
are especially stout-hearted, and they 
are often run far into Lord Bathurst’s 
territory. There is a lot of water in the 
vale, but the fences are good and there 
is practically no wire. A_ well-bred 
clever horse is wanted if anything of the 
hunting is to be seen. 

Though the Ledbury, Croome, and 
Heythrop have meets in the county they 
cannot be considered Gloucester packs, 
but the list would not be complete 
without mention of the Boddington 
Harriers, a private pack hunted from 
near Cheltenham for twenty-seven 
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country, but farmers proved themselves 
to be such good preservers of game in 
Mr. Gibbons’s time that for nearly ten 
seasons he hunted three days a week, 
quite a novelty in connection with a 
pack of harriers. Many people living in 
the neighbourhood of Cirencester have 
an occasional day with the beagles 
maintained by the students at the Royal 
Agricultural College. The country 
hunted is that of. Lord Bathurst’s, the 
V.W.H. (Cricklade), and Cotswold ; it 
is mostly on the hills, and fairly big 
hounds are necessary to get over the 
stone walls. 

There is another private pack of 


A HUNT FROM GREAT WOOD WITH THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S 


Reproduced from the Picture by Cecil Aldin by kind permission of Messrs. Lawrence & Jellicoe, Ltd. 


seasons by Mr. J. S. Gibbons, and now 
in the hands of Mr. T. Jessop, who on 
taking over the hounds in 1911 built new 
kennels at Uckington. Mr. Jessop talked 
about resigning at the end of last season, 
but to the delight of the farmers in the 
vale country he reconsidered his decision 
and remains the Master of a pack which 
his predecessor had made one of the best 
in England. The territory covered by 
Mr. Jessop is bounded by Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, and the Cotswold hills. 
Three packs of foxhounds hunt the 


beagles in the county, Sir Lionel Darel 
providing his friends in the neighbour- 
hood of Fretherne Court with excellent 
sport during the winter, for hares are 
plentiful in the vale part of Lord 
Fitzhardinge’s territory. Mr. Hastings 
Clay, the Master of the pack of otter- 
hounds bearing his name, visits the 
county nearly every season and his best 
sport is in the Cirencester district. 
Famous men have hunted in Gloucester- 
shire from time to time, and Will Dale, 
the veteran huntsman who retired from 
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service with the Duke of Beaufort’s pack 
in 1911, tells interesting stories of the 
straight riders to hounds who were out 
with the Badminton during his fifteen 
years’ term of office. No fewer than 
1132 individual subscriptions were 
received towards Dale’s testimonial, the 
average amount subscribed being {2—a 
remarkable tribute to one of the finest 
huntsmen who ever turned hounds. 
Whyte Melville, once described as prince 
of hunting men, broke his neck while 
out with the V.W.H. in 1878, and many 
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Towns, 

Berkeley, Stroud, Stonehouse 
Dursley, Wotton-under- 
Edge, and Gloucester. - 

Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
Winchcombe, Tewkesbury, 
and Stow - on-the- Wold. 

NortTH CotswoL_p..Broadway, Moreton-1n-the- 
Marsh, Blockley, Chipping 
Campden, and Evesham. 

Painswick, Stonehouse, and 
Stroud. 


There is now no racing under Jockey 
Club rules in Gloucestershire, though the 
meetings at Bibury, Minchinhampton, 
Gloucester, Kingscote, and one or two 


Pack. 
BERKELEY 


CoTSWOLD 


Mr. Boutu’s 


MEET OF THE COTSWOLD AT LILLEYBROOK 


Photograph by Cheltenham Newspaper Co., Ltd. 


men pay a yearly pilgrimage to the place 
of his burial, a spot known to every 
follower of the Duke of Beaufort’s or 


Earl Bathurst’s hounds. The best fox- 
hunting centres in the county are :— 


Pack. Towns, 

BADMINTON ....... Malmesbury, Tetbury, Chip- 
ping Sodbury, Chippenham, 
Calne, and Cirencester. 

(Earl Bathurst’s) don, Malmesbury, and 

Tetbury. 

V.W.H. (Cricklade).Swindon, Purton, Cricklade, 
and Cirencester. 


other places attracted a lot of attention 
at one time, and I have the Hon. Aubrey 
Hastings’s word for it that even now the 
course at Bibury might be made a very 
fine training place if one had not to go 
so far to box one’s horses to the meetings. 
Mr. Hastings declares that the turf is 
very good, and if looked after and some 
money spent on the making and upkeep 
of gallops, Bibury might easily come to 
the front again. Once, when there was 
a lot of snow on the downs at Wroughton, 
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the rider of Ascetic’s Silver in the Grand 
National of 1906 took some horses over 
to Bibury and was able to give them 
work there when it was impossible to get 
gallops on the Wiltshire downs. 
Comparatively few racing men of to- 
day know that the first real ‘‘ home ”’ 
of the present powerful Bibury Club was 
in the parish of Aldsworth, a place known 
the world over as the residence of the 
Garnes, famous shorthorn cattle and 
sheep breeders. For many generations 
up to the end of the eighteenth century 
races were held at Burford, just over the 
Oxfordshire border; but on the downs 
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appear in the neighbouring country, in 
times when the Cotswold farmer is 
bewailing his hard lot, for his land 
requires a shower or two nearly every 
week, this course has never been known 
to be otherwise than perfectly suitable 
for racing. It is equally curious that 
wet weather seems to affect it no more 
than does the drought. This was the 
spot to which the Bibury Club migrated 
when it was ousted from its old quarters, 
at Burford, and here it remained for a 
few years as far from life and bustle as 
it was possible for it to be. 

Though the races have been 


THE V.W.H. (CRICKLADE). 


INTO THE VALE FROM BLUNSDON 


Reproduced from the Picture by Cecil Aldin by kind permission of Messrs. Lawrence & Jellicoe, Ltd. 


there being enclosed a move was made 
to Bibury, where there is one of the most 


remarkable tracts of land, from a 
geological point of view, to be found 
anywhere. The country all round for 
many miles is of that character which is 
typical of the Cotswolds, but the ground 
on which the members of the Bibury 
Club decided to hold their races is quite 
different. Not a stone can be found on 
it even though ‘you dig many feet ; it is 
covered with turf, the peculiar nature 
of which makes it, so far as racing is 
concerned, without a rival in England. 
In the driest summer, when great cracks 


discontinued for nearly a century it is 
curious to observe that the course 
remains very much as it was in the days 
of the Georges, when the meetings had 
a place in the racing world very similar 
to that occupied by Goodwood at the 
present time. . The turf remains for the 
most part in the same excellent condition, 
in any weather just like velvet, composed 
of grass of a peculiar character inter- 
mixed with Shepherd’s thyme and moss. 
The weighing room still stands connected 
with the jockeys’ dressing-room. They 
present a very different appearance from 
that which they did when famous 
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horsemen assembled here in the days of 
long ago. Brambles have grown all 
over the floor, and ivy hangs in graceful 
festoons all over the walls. Just outside 
is the oaken bell post, though the bell 
has gone. It was bought at a local 
auction for half-a-crown and it is now 
in daily use as a means of communication 
between the house of Mr. Blunsom the 
Cirencester veterinary surgeon and his 
surgery and yard. The grand stand 
has been taken down, and the site which 
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competed at Bibury in the days of long 
ago. 

“The races of the club were held over 
this ideal course from 1801 till 1831, 
when they were removed to Stockbridge, 
than which no course ever afforded 
greater delight to those who frequented 
it—and subsequently to Salisbury, the 
present headquarters. There were, how- 
ever, several local Hunt meetings over 
the course up to 1849. 

Though several fine point-to-point 


MORETON-IN-MARSH STEEPLECHASES 
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it formerly occupied can be seen in the 
broken ground which the rabbits have 
long since claimed as their own. To the 
north-east of this racecourse there is a 
small walled-in enclosure now quite full 
of trees. Peeping through these one can 
see with difficulty a tumbled - down 
building. What is this ? Surely it cannot 
be, after all these years, and yet it really 
is, the paddock, containing the stable in 
which stood the thoroughbreds which 


meetings are held in the county—those 
of the Cotswold Hunt and Boddington 
Harriers, in the vale between Cheltenham 
and Tewkesbury, attracting thousands 
of visitors—sport under National Hunt 
Rules is practically confined to Prestbury 
Park—the little one-day meeting at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh being the only 
survivor of several of its kind—and 
under the management of Messrs. Pratt 
and Co., Cheltenham Steeplechases have 
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reached a standard only excelled by the 
big gathering at Aintree, There 
were races on Cleeve Hill—now given 
over to the training of thoroughbreds 
and golf—as long since as 1819, but in 
1831 they were removed to Prestbury 
Park—not the present course. A 
return to Cleeve Hill was made in 1835, 
. and there they flourished till 1842. 
Afterwards a Grand Annual Steeplechase 
was instituted, and one of the biggest 
meetings was the National Hunt and 
Military fixture held on ground owned 
by Lord Ellenborough. The gathering 
lasted for three days and attracted an 
enormous crowd. Various courses were 
used for those early meetings, a very 
popular one being at Andoversford, 
and prior to the formation of the 


present flourishing Cheltenham Steeple-: 


chase Club, ground at Kayte’s Farm on 
the Evesham road was used; but the 
arrangements were primitive and the 
stakes of small value. There can be no 
comparison between those meetings and 
the present National Hunt gathering in 
early March. The crowd present at the 
last celebration was the largest ever 
seen in Cheltenham, and of the 743 
members of the club it was recorded that 
561 were actually present, every part of 
the country being represented. The 
National Hunt Steeplechase has been 
run six times at Prestbury Park, viz: 
1904 (Timothy Titus); 1905 (Miss 
Clifden II.) ; 1911 (Sir Hubert); 1912 
(The Rejected) ; 1913 (Kransfugl) ; and 
this year, when Mr. H. F. Malcomson’s 
War Duke, admirably ridden by his 
trainer, Mr. Ussher, was a very popular 
winner. The largest field associated with 
the race is 38, Sir Hubert’s year. At the 
last meeting there were twenty-seven 
starters in the big event. The four 
miles National Hunt Course starts from 
the Evesham road at a spot where there 
is ample room for a big field. 

Visitors to this year’s- meeting were 
charmed. The weather on both days 
was favourable—the rain on Thursday 
morning cleared off before racing—and 
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CHELTENHAM RACECOURSE, SHOWING FULL RANGE OF STANDS, ON NATIONAL HUNT DAY, MARCH, 1914 
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the beautiful course with the Cotswolds 
in the foreground was never seen to 
better advantage. The course was laid 
out under the personal superintendence 
of Mr. Alfred Holman, a member of the 
Gloucestershire family so well known in 
racing and hunting circles for the past 
fifty years. Mr. W. Holman trained on 
Cleeve Hill for twenty years, having the 
exclusive right to gallop on the downs in 
the ’sixties and part of the ’seventies in 
the last century. Among his numerous 
winners were Penarth, Globule, Brick, 
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complain of his choice of Gloucestershire 
as training ground. At Bourton-on-the- 
Hill in the same county Sir Charles 
Nugent now has the establishment run 
so successfully by the late Edwin Weever 
for so long. It was at Bourton that the 
present Lord Coventry’s Emblem and 
Emblematic, the winners of the Grand 
National in successive seasons were . 
trained. Thalestris, winner of the 
Cesarewitch in 1864, Steamboat, 
Chimney Sweep, Veracity, Red Eagle, 
and in recent years Dibs, have all 


A COTSWOLD TEAM OF OXEN 


Chamade, Doctor (backed down to 4 to 1 
for the Grand National in 1870 in which, 
ridden by George Holman, he finished 
second to The Colonel), Not Out (second 
to Cardinal York in the Cesarewitch 
1870, and the winner of the Ebor 
Handicap the next year, besides several 
Queen’s Plates), Master Mowbray, etc. 
There are good horses trained on the 
same downs now, and Alfred Newey, 
who took the old stables above the 
Rising Sun Hotel at the beginning of 
last season, has had _ no reason to 


galloped on the lovely and secluded 
downs at Bourton. 

Of famous riders on both the flat and 
over a country, who were born in 
Gloucestershire, or have made their home 
there for a time, much could be written, 
for the list includes Captain “‘ Roddy ” 
Owen, Fred Archer, Tom Oliver, George 
Stevens, the Holmans, W. J. Smith (the 
successful rider of Sunloch at Aintree 
last spring), the Anthonys, etc., etc. 
Smith, like Fred Archer and the Holmans 
is anative of Cheltenham, and his parents 
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still live there. His early experiences 
were in the stables of Mr. H. C. 
Pumphreys and Mr. J. T. Rogers on 
Cleeve Hill, but at the age of fourteen he 
entered Mr. Gilpin’s establishment at 
Newmarket as an apprentice, and was 
there for six years. He is only twenty- 
three years of age, and the judgment he 
showed in his riding of Sunloch over 
the difficult Grand National course at 
Aintree proved him to be a _ worthy 
successor to his very distinguished 
townsmen, as fine a set of cross-country 
riders as ever lived. Stevens held 
the fine record of having won the 
Grand National five times between 
1856 and 1870, and his tragic death 
a little more than twelve months 
after having successfully ridden The 
Colonel twice in succession shocked his 
friends in the sporting world. Few men 
enjoyed greater popularity, and it cannot 
be wondered at that a handsome obelisk 
was erected as a memorial over his grave 
in the most beautiful part of the cemetery 
at Cheltenham. It is within a stone’s 
throw of the scene of some of his greatest 
triumphs in the saddle, and was provided 
by his friends and admirers as “A 
memorial of his virtues, and of deep 
general and unaffected sorrow for his 
loss.’”” He was thrown from his horse 
while returning from Cheltenham on 
June 1, 1871, and died at Emblem 
Cottage, named after one of his five 
National winners, the day after. He was 
only in his thirty-eighth year, and 
appeared to have a long career of useful- 
ness before him. There are plenty of 
Cheltonians still alive who remember the 
little man, who rode about 8 st. 7 lbs., 
and never had to waste. But what a 
death for a horseman who had never 
had a fall at Aintree, and who was 
famous the world over for his masterly 
riding! Captain “ Roddy” Owen was 
another record holder, for though sharing 
double honours as regards the Military 
Gold Cup and Grand National with Lord 
Manners and Major Campbell, he beat 
those gallant horsemen by also riding 
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the winner of the National Hunt 
Steeplechase. 

Quite a separate article could be 
written about Fred Archer, who was 
born at St. George’s Cottage, St. George’s 
Place, Cheltenham, on January 11th, 
1857. His father kept a livery stable 
there, and rode a great deal in public, 
winning the Grand National on Little 
Charley in 1858 after several unsuccessful 
attempts. Archer, senior, left Chelten- 
ham about this time and became the 
landlord of the King’s Arms Inn, Prest- 
bury. It was here that Fred received 
his first lessons in race riding, and his 
early mounts at local meetings proved 
that his father’s lessons had not been 
wasted. When only eight years old he 
rode a donkey at the village sports, and he 
was often seen on a 12 hands 2 in. pony 
bought by his father as a present on his 
ninth birthday. On one occasion she 
jumped the ropes among the crowd, 
young Archer made her repeat the per- 
formance back again intothe course, and 
then finished second. A year later, when 
only ten years old, Fred was apprenticed 
to Mat Dawson at Newmarket, where he 
showed such promise that he was 
soon given mounts, and in the second 
year of his apprenticeship he was 
put up fifteen times, winning twice 
and was second nine times. His next 
season was not particularly good, but in 
the last year of his apprenticeship he 
rode twenty-seven winners, among them 
Mr. Radcliff’s Salvanos, on which he won 
the Cesarewitch, carrying but 5 st. 7 lbs. 
His subsequent career was wonderful. 
He won the Derby on Silvio, Bend Or, 
Iroquois, Melton, and Ormende; the St. 
Leger on Silvio, Jannette, Iroquois, 
Dutch Oven, Melton, and Ormonde ; and 
the Cesarewitch on Salvanos and 
Rosebery. In seventeen years he rode 
2,746 winners, his most successful season 
being in 1885, when he was first past the 
post 246 times. He headed the list of 
winning jockeys from 1874 to 1886, and 
his tragic death at Newmarket on 
November 8th, 1886, shocked the whole 
of the sporting world. 
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UMPIRING IN ENGLAND 


BY G. A. 


FAULKNER 


South African Cricket Team 


I OFTEN speculate in my mind as to 
whether the majority of cricketers fully 
realize the enormous responsibility rest- 
ing on the shoulders of the “‘ men in the 


white coats.’’ Not a few of us no doubt 
can recollect instances when bad decisions 
have quite ruined games we have either 
participated in or watched, and although 
the decisions in question have to us 
seemed lamentably misguided, I for one 
unhesitatingly pronounce umpiring (if 
we place wicket-keeping a good second !) 
to be the most thankless position on the 
field. Like many other examples in 
this life, umpiring has to be experimented 
in oneself before one can _ honestly 
presume to criticise. Although I have 
never methodically followed the practice 
of umpiring, I have nevertheless done 
enough of it to refrain from rushing to 
tender the hundred and one fragments 
of advice that the layman in all branches 
of sport so persistently voices for the 


benefit of the sporting community at 
large. I know only too well the many 
difficulties that beset the men that 
enforce the rules of the game, and 
consequently shall, if anything, incline in 
this article towards studying the subject 
from the umpire’s point of view. 

In the heat of the moment exception 
is so often taken to the decisions given 
against them by cricketers, even in first- 
class cricket, that the proposal brought 
forward last year authorising umpires to 
report to headquarters any player per- 
sistently querying their rulings is indeed 
a step in the right direction. Nothing 
to my mind could be more aggravating 
to an umpire than to be subjected to a 
continual flow of grumbling from players. 
Surely the task is unenviable enough 
without having to submit to the 
bickerings of cross-grained individuals 
who are apparently incapable of control- 
ling themselves. I admit only too readily 
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that the temptation to “let fly,” as it 
were, on occasions when everything 
seems to be going wrong is powerful 
enough, but I think one is far happier at 
the end of the day that one resisted. 
For after all, it is well to remember that 
Umpires are only mortal and conse- 
quently apt to err, and it must be cruelly 
mortifying at times to hear remarks 
made on the field by players in connection 
with the validity of decisions. 

Whilst on this subject of allowing 
umpires to lodge complaints, I think 
every precaution should be taken to 
prevent the “culprits’’ from “ getting 
their own back,” as it were, after being 
reported. This stipulation may to many 
seem rather extraordinary, but let me 
hasten to add that it is an open secret, 
amongst the players themselves, at any 
rate, that umpires are often intimidated 
into giving decisions they would hardly 
feel justified in doing were their livelihood 
not at stake. This statement may be 
taken exception to strongly, but the fact 
nevertheless remains that at times it is 
more than their positions are worth to 
give rulings for or against—as the case 
may be—some county players. Such a 
state of affairs should not exist, and I 
feel sure umpires would sleep easier at 
nights were they safeguarded insome way. 

How well we South Africans remember 
a certain Test match in England during 
our 1907 tour! Our opponents had to 
take their knock in a light that was 
perhaps just questionable and on a wicket 
that was certainly bad. After a few 
overs an appeal was made to the umpires 
on account of the light. The latter 
decided, after a very brief consultation, 
that the game should be continued. The 
next over another appeal was made, and 
although the consultation was somewhat 
longer than the first, the light was still 
considered good enough. At this, one 
of the batsmen passed very audible 
remarks about the decision, and mumbled 
something to the effect that “a thing like 
this would not be tolerated at Lord’s,’’etc. 
The next over another appeal was lodged, 
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and it was very quickly decided that the 
light was too bad to continue. Now 
the point is this. The light was no worse 
when the last appeal was made than 
at the first appeal, consequently we 
naturally concluded that tactics had 
been resorted to that hardly came within 
the bounds of sportsmanship. I would 
be the first to deny the possibility of such 
a position had I not been forcibly struck 
at the time with the incident. 

None of the above has been written 
to in any way disparage the umpires, but 
rather to draw attention to the difficulties 
that lie in their path. In this way I feel 
sure that sympathy will be elicited for 
those that get very little enjoyment out 
of the game and most of the kicks. 

Taking them as a whole, the umpires 
in England are superior to those either in 
Australia or South Africa. Nevertheless 
I can candidly say that never have I seen 
better umpiring than we South Africans 
had from Bc» Crockett during our tour 
in the Antipodes. With one possible 
doubtful exception, when he gave Victor 
Trumper the benefit of the doubt for a 
catch at the wicket in the Second Test, 
when that batsman had made 30 odd 
(he totalled 150 odd eventually and 
practically won the game for his side !) 
I cannot remember him ever being at 
fault during the whole of the time he 
stood during our matches. 

It is indeed curious how vividly some 
decisions rankle in the minds of those 
who have suffered. The Australians to 
this day, for instance, have never for- 
gotten the two incidents that happened 
in Test matches at Trent Bridge some 
years back. The one was when “Ranji” 
was given in after they declared they 
had run him out by two feet, and the 
other was when Archie Maclaren received 
the benefit of the doubt in an l.b.w. 
appeal by Cotter. At the time the 
appeals were made neither batsman had 
scored 25 runs—in fact I _ believe 
Maclaren hadn’t even “got off the 
mark.” As “ Ranji’? made 90 odd 
not out and saved the game and 
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Maclaren helped himself to a glorious 
140—(I think it was)—the Australians’ 
chagrin can be easily imagined! I 
lately mentioned these instances to an 
authority at Trent Bridge, and he fully 
verified what the Australians had told 
me. Incidents like these absolutely kill 
the game and lead to misunderstandings 
that take years to forget. 

If I were asked to name two umpires 
whom I considered the best in England, 
I think I should choose Street and 
Richards. There are others maybe who 
run these two very close, but taking a 
line through two tours in this country 
I cannot think of any better. 

In every branch of cricket what we 
have come to consider as luck plays no 
insignificant part. In bowling one day 
one may continually beat the batsmen 
and the wicket as well, and although 
bowling in good form can quite easily end 
up with an analysis of, say, three wickets 
for sixty runs. Another day one may 
bowl very moderately indeed and yet 
everything “‘ comes off,” and the analysis 
may read six for thirty! Take batting, 
too. One may have the misfortune to 
get a real “snorter’’ the first over, the 
chances being that one finds oneself back 
in the pavilion again. It is more than 
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likely that had the man not received 
that particular ball until he had been in, 
say, half-an-hour, in all probability he 
would have been spared the painful 
ordeal of having to “ bustle for a pair” ! 
So, also, in umpiring. Some days every 
snick at the wicket can be heard all over 
the ground, every l.b.w. is beyond doubt, 
and every run-out most obvious. The 
following week just the reverse may 
happen—and to such an extent as to 
completely impair even the strongest of 
nerves. 

The only fault I have to find with 
umpires in England (if fault it can be 
termed) is that they are far too hard on 
bowlers. The rules of the game, we 
know, contend that any benefit of the 
doubt must be given the batsmen, but 
with all this many batsmen receive 
benefits that the rules—or those that 
framed them—never intended. On 
the good wickets of to-day, bowlers 
should be encouraged to the utmost. 
However, notwithstanding the abuse 
that is hurled at them, it would not only 
be intolerantly uncharitable but unjust 
to conclude an article such as_ this 
without admitting that taking everything 
into consideration, the umpires in 
England are a credit to English cricket. 
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IN THE NEW FOREST 


NEW FOREST PONIES 


BY PERCY COLLINS 


IT is sometimes alleged that the ancestors 
of the ponies whose home is the New 


Forest, in Hampshire, swam ashore 
from disabled ships of the Spanish 
Armada; but there is not the slightest 
historic ground for this assertion. Herds 
of half-wild ponies are known to have 
run in the Forest since the days of King 
Cnut, though in what manner they 
originated no one can tell. Of late years 
these ponies have achieved something 
of a reputation, and are almost as well 
known as their rivals from Exmoor, 
Iceland, and the Isles of Shetland. 
This notoriety is due in large measure 
to the work of Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch ; 
for although critics tell us that this 
talented artist has not _ entirely 
succeeded in her attempts to portray 


the typical New Forest pony, there can 
be no doubt that her pictures—expecially 
the one which was purchased by the 
Trustees of the Chantry Bequest—have 
done much to advertise this somewhat 
heterogeneous equine breed. 

Until quite recently New Forest 
ponies were permitted to run wild in 
the fullest sense of the term. Indeed, 
one might add without exaggeration 
that they were allowed to run riot. 
True, there has been some spasmodic 
introduction of new blood, but these 
past efforts, while they added little or 
nothing to the “ points”’ of the breed, 
detracted somewhat trom its hardihood. 
Not long ago Mr. H. G. Hutchinson 
was obliged to admit that: “‘ The New 
Forest pony has a certain fame that is 
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perhaps a little in excess of its merits, 
although, so far as size goes, it is some- 
times rather larger than to be rightly 
termed a pony. But good shape and 
marks of fine breeding are certainly 
the exception rather than the rule.” 
In fine, there is no denying that the 
New Forest pony had _ degenerated 
into a poor strain—ugly-headed, and 
with little to recommend it save its 
hardihood and its ability to subsist on 
what it could pick up. 
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over, it has done much to re-establish 
the right of the verderers to pronounce 
judgment on a sire—to say whether he 
may or may not be turned down in the 
Forest. This right has always existed, 
but neglect had rendered it inoperative 
in the past. 

The reader should be reminded that 
the New Forest may, in certain respects, 
be regarded as an isolated kingdom. 
Its government (under the Commissioner 
of Woods) is vested in the Deputy 
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This state of things, however, is of 
the past. The Association for the 
Improvement of the Breed of New 
Forest Ponies, albeit a comparatively 
new organisation, has already done much 
to merit its title, while the still more 
recently founded Burley and District 
New Forest Pony and Cattle Society is 
also doing good work. By means of its 
annual show the Association has diffused 
a healthy spirit of competition. More- 


Surveyor, who resides at the King’s 
House at Lyndhurst. Here is held 
periodically the Forest Court, which is 
still called by the old name of Swainmota 
or Swainmote; and in this court all 
offences against Forest law are tried. | 
Cases may arise—as, for example, when | 
the interests of two parties conflict— | 
which must be referred to a higher 
tribunal; but in all matters relating 
to the Forest and its governance the 
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jurisdiction of the Swainmote is supreme. 
The Crown is represented by one verderer 
and six others are appointed by the 
commoners—each  verderer being 
obliged to hold a minimum qualification 
in land of seventy acres in, or marching 
with, the Forest, to each of which acres 
Forest rights must attach.” 

The rights of the commoners embrace 
some 50,000 acres of the New Forest, 
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particular pattern. Certainly the appear- 
ance of the ponies is not improved 
thereby; but as they range over 
such wide tracts of land, and are not 
infrequently lost to their owners for 
months together, some means _ of 
identification is an obvious necessity ; 
and the method of marking which 
custom decrees is not without merit. 
It is humane ; the tails are not so much 
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and over this area roam about 3,000 
ponies. There are four “ agisters,” or 
“‘marksmen”’ as the Crown now calls 
them. Their chief duties are ‘to 
receive the fees in connection with the 
Forest rights, to report upon any breach 
of the rights, and to see to the marking 
of the cattle and ponies for identification.’ 
The ponies are marked by having their 
tails cut in a curious ridge and furrow 
manner—each commoner adopting his 


docked as to render them ineffective as 
whisks for dislodging flies; and the 
disfigurement is only temporary. 

The mention of flies reminds one of 
the rather curious fact that the ponies 
do not appear to suffer much inconve- 
nience from the assaults of these insects. 
This is especially true in relation to the 
New Forest fly—a strange-looking and 
somewhat notorious species which crawls 
upon the skin of horses and cattle and 
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sucks their blood. These flies may 
sometimes be seen upon a pony to the 
number of many hundreds, clustered 
like bees. Apparently the bite does not 
cause pain, for Forest-bred animals 
take no notice of the infestation. But a 
single New Forest fly crawling upon the 
body of a strange horse usually renders 
the animal almost frantic with fear and 
irritation. The insect has more than 
once caused trouble during the progress 
of Army manceuvres. No beasts, how- 
ever, are immune from the attacks of 
the large horse or gad-flies ; and more 
than one observer has noted the fact 
that a kind of special instinct in the way 
of combatting these pests has been 
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acquired by the ponies of the Forest. 
They stand flank to flank, the head of 
one turned towards the tail of the other. 
In this way the eyes, nostrils and ears 
of each pony are kept free from flies 
by the lashings of its neighbour’s tail. 
Another point in which the ponies of 
the New Forest score over their kindred 
from the world beyond is their cuteness 
as to the whereabouts of marshy places. 
They seem to know instinctively, even 
when at full gallop, whether the ground 
ahead of them will bear their weight ; 
and whereas an inexperienced animal 
would almost certainly get itself 
“ bogged” if turned wild in this part 
of the country, it is claimed for the 
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native pony that as many men and ropes 
would be needed to get him into a bog 
as to get him out. 

Each year, towards the close of the 
summer, a pony fair is held upon Swan 
Green, near to Lyndhurst. It is an 
event of considerable local importance, 
and the urban visitor will not fail to 
find much that is novel and interesting 
in the spectacle. Here, among sylvan 
surroundings, are congregated many 
types of rustic humanity, ranging from 
prosperous farmers to Romany folk in 
the picturesque costumes of their race. 
In a large enclosure, near to the inn, a 
public auction is in progress. A small, 
shaggy pony is the centre of a crowd, 
bent, by a process of tardy bids, on 
establishing his current value in coin of 
the realm. To bring each “ lot” under 
the hammer is by no means an easy 
matter, for the ponies are for the most 
part quite unaccustomed to restraint, 
They chafe at the halter. They kick 
and rear and back while the air is filled 
with their neighings. To hold an 
unbroken New Forest pony, and to 
exhibit his paces to critical onlookers, 
are tasks which imperatively demand 
strength and experience. Yet an 
atmosphere of kindliness and goodwill 
seems to pervade the scene, and one is 
shrewdly suspicious that the ponies 
contrive to get their own share of the 
fun. 

Still more inspiriting as a spectacle 
is the “rounding up”’ of the ponies— 
an event which precedes the Forest 
fairs. At these times the onlooker is 
treated to an exhibition of rough- 
riding which is probably unique within 
the confines of the British Islands, and 
reminds one irresistibly of cowboy 
prowess in the Wild West. Gilpin, the 
classic historian of the New Forest, 
gives a vivid word-picture of such a scene, 
and describes the riders as_ being 
extremely expert in the use of the lasso. 
To-day the lasso is a thing of the past ; 
but the exhibition of rough-riding would 
still be hard to beat, and the ponies 
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engaged in the work of “ rounding up ” 
often display a remarkable intelligence. 
They will turn short, of their own accord, 
in order to head off a colt that is breaking 
away in the wrong direction. Yet of 
all the scenes registered by the mind 
in which New Forest ponies play a 
part probably the prettiest is that in 
which—the setting being early spring- 
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ancestors, for the Association has under- 
taken the task of recording the points 
and parentage of every New Forest 
pony—of compiling, in fact, a kind of 
equine “ Who’s Who.” 

In conclusion, the impressions of a 
visitor to a recent show of the Association 
may be quoted. ‘‘ The show was held 
in a park-like meadow on the outskirts 
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time—the mares are at peace with their 
long-legged foals. One has heard these 
little fellows called clumsy; but the 
word ill accords with their gentleness, 
or the ease with which they keep pace 
with their mothers in the event of a 
sudden stampede. 

These foals will now possess an 
individuality which was denied to their 


of Lyndhurst, which is sometimes called 
the capital of the New Forest. It was. 
for sires only, and besides competing 
for prizes, they were there to be judged 


by the verderers There were over 
a hundred of the little fellows, each 
in charge of a man or a boy, who was 
often to be seen with bent body and 
straining muscles at one end of a rope 
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while the pony at the other end was 
making wild efforts to get away from 
him. The field resounded with whinny- 
ings; sometimes a pony would rear 
high into the air, striking with his 
forefeet ; sometimes, if he felt himself 
crowded, he would let out behind him ; 
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proper height of the Forest pony. 
Most of them had been bred in the forest 
itself but some where from the mountains 
of Wales or of Westmorland, from 
Dartmoor or Exmoor, or from the 
Highlands of Scotland. Bays and 
browns and blacks, iron grey, flea- 


THE PONY 


sometimes he would throw himself on 
to the ground. They seemed full of 
life and energy, and only a few of them 
stood quiet like responsible parents of 
families. They are of all kinds and, 
if not of all sizes, varied ‘considerably 
from the thirteen hands which is the 


AUCTION 


bitten grey, rough-coated from a winter 
spent in the open, or sleek and glossy 
from the stall, there were very few poor 
ones among them all, and some of them 
were models of all the virtues inherent 
in pony flesh.” 
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A CHARACTER STUDY 


BY J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE 


The Kennels, 
Holton, Bucks, 
May 1896. 
Dear Sir, 

My Blizzard—White Fury litter 
being now six weeks old, Mr. Fairweather 
took first pick of them: for you yesterday. 
I have registered the pup as Frost, as 
you asked me to, and he has gone out 
to one of my walks. He will sail by 
S.S. Apulia on September 13th, when 
he will be six months old. . He is a nice 
pup, having both substance and activity, 
and looks a bull-terrier all over. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. K. PINHOE. 
To L. ALIsTAIR, Esquire, I.C.S., 
Madkhan, C.P., 
India. 


This letter was my first tidings of 
Frost, beyond the news of his birth, and 
I looked forward eagerly to his arrival. 


I had always felt the want of a dog in 
India, especially during the long months 
I spent every year in the jungle. Finally 
I wrote to a friend of mine, who did a 
good deal of judging at dog shows, and 
asked him to get me a good sort of bull- 
terrier, a breed I have always been fond 
of and which stands heat well. He 
answered that he knew of a litter on its 
way from which he expected great 
things, and had secured first pick of 
them for me. 

The long hot weather dragged to a 
close, and the Apulia became due. I 


‘sent a dog-boy down to Bombay to bring 


the pup back on his two-day journey 
and went down to the station to meet 
the pair. Often as I have done it, the 
excitement of seeing some new animal 
possession detrained be it horse or dog 
is always fresh for me. Even if I have 
bought it after a careful examination I 
am anxious to inspect it again at leisure 
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and without its late owner pouring its 
perfections into my ears. But in the case 
of an animal I have never seen before I 
am afraid my excitement is almost 
childish. 

As I saw the dog coming along on the 
lead I realised that his late owner had 
not exaggerated his good points. He 
certainly had “substance and activity 
and looked a bull-terrier all over.”” That 
was the first thing that struck me about 
him : he had all the essentials of a bull- 
terrier, all the things that differentiate 
the breed from any other. Clean, level 
jaw ; firm, tight lips; tiny eyes, black 
as sloes and bright as diamonds—all 
were there, as were the hard, rolling 
muscle on shoulder and loins and the 
little rigid whip tail. And as far as I 
could judge as he came towards me his 
- mentality seemed bull-terrier too. He 


walked with the sleepy alertness of the 
breed. Although but a pup, the crowd 
of natives jostling around him did not 


affect him either to fear or rage. He 
neither hung back into his collar, nor 
strained barking at the end of his chain, 
aS many puppies would have done in 
that crowd. No, he lounged alertly 
behind the boy, his nose just clearing the 
latter’s heavy native shoes as they rose 
with each step. 

When he came up I spoke to him and 
gave him a bit of meat. He took the 
meat soberly and ate it. But there was 
no tail-wagging, no jumping up to be 
petted. He kept such demonstrations of 
affection for his master, and at present 
he knew no master. However, he realised 
that he had to follow me, faute de mieux, 
and follow me he did till we came to the 
native bazaar. Here three big native pi- 
dogs came charging at him, yelling their 
joy at having found a solitary stranger to 
slay. He froze. I can find no other word 
to express his action, or rather lack of it. 
It was the one trick I never could break 
him of, and a most annoying one it was. 
Always on the bristling approach of a 
savage stranger he would do it. If the 
other attacked him, he fought ; if I told 
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him to fight, he fought; if the other 


went away, he would return apolo- 
getically to heel. But till one of those 
three things happened he insisted on 
remaining rigid as a block of milk-white 
marble. 

Well, there he stood in the middle of 
the bazaar, ears pricked, head carried 
high, and whip tail stiff as a poker, quite 
deaf to my appeals. Not a hackle was 
out of place along the smooth line of 
his crest, not an eighth-of-an-inch was 
the tight veil of his lips lifted in a snarl, 


nor did the faintest murmur of a growl | 


issue from him. 

The three pi-dogs came at him open- 
mouthed, but pulled up in a cloud of 
dust, abashed at the strange spectacle. 
They bristled and growled round him, 
hackles up and fangs bared, and very 
nasty they looked. But they might have 
been in Africa for all the notice Frost 
took of them. Presently, however, they 
sheered off, stiff-legged and growling, 
non-plussed by this strange attitude or 
perhaps suspecting the chill fury it hid. 

Frost trotted up to me. “‘ Not bad 
that for a pup ” I thought, as I gave him 
another bit of meat. He took it as 
soberly as the first, showing no traces 
of fear, rage, or gratitude. 

For some days he kept up this aloof 
attitude. He followed me about and 
came up when called, but evidently 
without any affection. It was but 
gradually he thawed and answered a 
word with a wag of his tail. But having 
once accustomed himself to the idea that 
he had a new master, he rendered a 
whole-souled devotion that was the 
deeper for not being effusive. 

He was a thoughtful enough youngster 
and nearly entirely lacking in the usual 
exasperating habits of puppyhood. He 
didn’t chew up my furniture, or take 
away my slippers or rush barking at a 
stranger. And he seemed ashamed of 
his rare moments of unbending. I once 
found him gambolling madly with 
Travers’ long dog whelps. Barking, 
growling, racing round and round in 
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dizzy circles, they seemed oblivious of 
all outside matters. But when he caught 
my eye, he came up with so unnaturally 
sedate a step that I knew he felt his 
dignity a little compromised. 

His philosophic calm was seldom dis- 
turbed. Even having a rat he was 
chasing taken from him at the last 
moment by a stooping kite—a thing that 
drives most dogs to barking fury—did 
not upset him. It simply made him 
quicker after his next rat. It is uncanny 
how the kites scent a rat hunt. When 
the first is killed there may not be a 
speck in the blazing sky. But if the 
second gets away much in front of the 
dogs a kite will probably drop on to it 
like a plummet, and in a moment the 
air will be alive with the flurry of dark 

wings. 
| As the pup grew up I was sometimes 
inclined to wonder if there was any fire 
| behind this cold exterior. But one day 
all doubts of this sort were settled. He 


was now a year old and had solidified 


and filled out considerably. I was 
watching the ponies being shod and it 
was the turn of Grey Dawn, a little Arab. 
I suppose Frost was too near his heels 
for the pony’s liking. Anyway, the 
excitable little beast lashed out at him 
and caught him fairly on the ribs. He 
had his shoe off and Frost was near his 
heel when he kicked, so it was more of a 
push than a blow, but still it was a nasty 
punch for the pup to take in the ribs, 
but he didn’t utter a whimper. 

The picture was photographed on my 
mind, and I can see it now in thinking of 
it with its component actions taking 
place slowly in their proper order, 
although at the time the thing was over 
in a flash. I can see the Arab’s leg 
shooting out and the dog resting on the 
frog before he would be flicked off at 
the end of the stroke. I can see Frost’s 
muscles bunching under his milk-white 
coat as he used every one of them against 
the only fulcrum he had—the sole of the 
pony’s foot. I remember noticing he 
was making a supreme effort before I 
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realised its object. Was he trying to 
fall on his legs? No. He was getting 
his head round. That great wedge came 
round with the swing of a sledge hammer, 
and with that force behind it looked as 
if it would bruise where it struck, even if 
it struck shut. But it did not strike shut. 
There was a click as of a sprung rat-trap 
and the pony’s back tendons were 
imprisoned just above the sesamoids. 
He drew his leg back mechanically at 
the end of his stroke, probably hardly 
realising he was bitten, and Frost had 
perforce to follow, though with legs 
splayed out in a vain attempt to hold 
him. 

Here was an awkward crisis, but the 
most awkward crises sometimes yield to 
prompt action and luckily I acted 
promptly. I hit Grey Dawn as hard as I 
could under his muzzle, and he threw up 
his delicate Arab head with a snort of 
surprise and fear. Now no horse can 
kick with his head in the air. And I 
suppose this second attack diverted his 
attention from the first. Anyway he 
stood more or less quietly while I began 
to chaff Frost. I knew he wouldn’t let 
go a hold he thought himself entitled to 
keep if he were beaten with red-hot 
pokers. But I thought he might let go 
if it were made clear to him that he was 
rather an ass to hang on to an inoffensive 
pony who’d lashed out at him largely 
through too much corn. 
~ Anyhow the theory worked. After a 
moment he first looked at me doubtfully 
out of one of his little eyes, then let go 
his grip and came up tome. I gave him 
a rare pat and turned to quieting and 
doctoring Grey Dawn. 

Frost’s character grew with his body, 
and an uncommon individuality it was 
that he developed. The cold pride of 
the grand seigneur, the indolent grace of 
a Regency buck, an Englishman’s dislike 
of being embroiled in a fight and an 
Irishman’s love of it when once in, the 
sound common sense of a business man, 
the faithfulness of—well, of a bull-terrier. 
All these were facets of his complex 
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character. A sense of humour—which 
some hold to be a sign of a nation’s 
decay—he lacked. 

His outlook on life was fearless and 
observant, and he never made the same 
mistake twice, which can be said of few 
men. He had no pity for the weak: 
that is if they presumed on their weak- 
ness. A yapping mongrel that flew at 
him in the road and fastened to him was 
not let off on account of his feebleness. 
But he had no fear of the strong. Curtiss, 
of the police, had imported a Great Dane 
from Germany to run with his bobbery 
pack, and a fearsome beast it was: 
huge, brindled, savage, with little crop 
ears perched on top of the great dome 
of his skull. One day he came in to see 
me, and Tiger, as the dog was called, 
made a bee-line for Frost. He had 
already become the terror of the canton- 
ment and his list of victims was a long 
one. Here, he thought, was an un- 
considered trifle to add to it. 

The terrier did not move. I was 
afraid that he would simply “ freeze,”’ 
as was his usual custom on _ being 
attacked, and I knew this would not 
avail him much with the big boarhound. 
He was standing sideways on to the 
brindle, and I was terrified lest the latter 
should simply knock him over with his 
rush and then finish him off at leisure. 
But the little ’un did not “ freeze.’’ He 
remained motionless, but merely in that 
state of sleepy scorn that with the bull- 
terrier takes the place of quivering 
excitement in other breeds. His head 
was carried high and he looked out of 
the corners of his eyes at the brindle 
coming on with his savage rush with 
very much the same sort of calm disdain 
that I should imagine the French 
aristocrat cast at the yelling mob as 
his tumbril cleft its way through them. 

When the Dane was almost on top of 
him his head flicked up with the same 
concentrated energy he had used on 
Grey Dawn, and his jaws locked home 
in the brindled throat. He chose the 
right place to the fraction of an inch : 
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high enough to be clear of the loose 
protecting skin of the chest, high enough 
to be out of reach of those ferocious jaws, 
but not too high for a firm grip on the 
windpipe. It was done so naturally and 
easily that one had to remember that 
the ordinary dog spars for minutes before 
he can get a throat hold and is lucky to 
get one at all. 

Both came to grass at the impact, but 
Tiger was up in a moment. He was 
driven out of his senses by the clinging 
weight at his throat and his inability to 
get at his opponent. He tore round the 
compound, he bellowed his rage through 
slobbering jaws, he reared up and beat 
the terrier on the ground in boundless 
fury. And all the time Frost lay there, 
his eyes half shut as in some ecstasy. 
When he could get his feet to the ground 
he splayed them out and hung back 
against his grip, tugging with the whole 
weight of his body. When he was 
swung into the air he let himself go, but 
always ready to get the strain on again 
as soon as his feet touched grass. And 
never once did the most terrific bang or 
the most prolonged dragging round the 
compound fetch a murmur from him. 
The only sound he made was a slight 
snoring wheeze as he drew his breath 
with difficulty through his nose, buried 
deep in the folds of the Dane’s neck. 

Curtiss yelled to me to call my dog off, 
but I told him that I had as much power 
to separate the sand from the sea as 
Frost from his lawful hold. He dis- 
appeared into my bungalow and came out 
with one of my polo sticks. The boar- 
hound had thrashed round the compound 
again and was now “ pile-driving ” the 
terrier. But he was visibly tiring: red 
froth and bubbles were coming from his 
mouth, and he was obviously only kept 
going by the lust of rage. 

“Look here, Curtiss,” I said, ‘‘ your 
dog has been the terror of the canton- | 
ment, and you’ve encouraged him to be 
so. I have more than a suspicion that | 
you brought him in here on purpose to 
let him have a go at Frost. I heard that | 
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you've been boasting at the club that 
there was not a dog in the place could 
live against yours, ‘No, not even that 
sulky white brute of Alistair’s. And I'll 
jolly well show him so too.’ 
in here looking for trouble, and now 
you've got it ; and if you dare touch my 
dog with that polo stick you'll get a bit 
more.” 

The Argumentum ad bacillum is, of 
course, invalid, and I always hesitate to 
use it and never do so, I hope, unless I 
am sure I have right on my side. But I 
find it singularly convincing, especially 
to those people who know that I only 
had to stay in the ring three minutes to 
be four times Inter-’Varsity middle- 
weight champion. Curtiss was one of 
those people. He put down the polo 
stick. 

The great war dog was now nearing 
his end, and I was sorry for him. 
Honestly I would have given a lot for 
Frost to have let go his hold, but I knew 
the wish was vain. Ordinarily the most 
inoffensive of dogs, he had been set on 
unprovoked in his own compound. He 
had a just quarrel, and he would see it 
out with the frozen fury that was in him. 
And I was not going to have my dog 
broken up with a polo stick for doing 
what was perfectly right and natural for 
him to do on the off chance that he might 
let go. 

Tiger was now beaten to his knees, 
but his huge jaws were still slashing 
around like shears. Frost had only to 
thank the facts that his grip was so high 
up and that he had never lighted on his 
feet without edging his body as far out 
of their reach as possible that they had 
never found their grip on leg or flank. 
His sides were ripped and slashed again 
and again indeed, but the Dane had 
never found a hold that he could keep on 
them. 

Presently his eyes glazed and he rolled 
heavily over on his side. ‘‘ You can 
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leave him now, Frost,’’ I said, “‘ you’ve 
finished your work.’ He looked at me 
doubtfully for a moment, as he had 
when I called him off Grey Dawn, then 
unlocked his jaws and came soberly up. 

The bond between us grew curiously 
close as time went on. During long 
months spent alone in the jungle it 
tightened to such an extent that we 
seemed able to read each the other’s 
mind. The incident that led to poor 
Frost’s end exemplifies this. I had 
camped near a village and the native 
curs used to prowl round the tents after 
dark, picking up what they could find. 
Frost, lying at my feet one night, heard 
something, lifted his head and looked at 
me for leave to go out and give battle. 
When he did that I was in the habit of 
deciding whether he should go or not, 
and then looking at him with, as I 
thought, a perfectly expressionless face. 
But he always knew how I had decided 
and would sink back with a sigh or dash 
out into the night. He never made a 
mistake. 

This time I let him go. And I have 
never ceased regretting it. It has 
always seemed to me harsh of the Fates 
to have ruled that that carelessly-made 
decision should sever so close a bond of 
friendship. For it was not a village cur 
but a prowling panther that the little 
lion-hearted terrier asked leave to engage. 
I think he knew it, and I like to think so. 


I roused the camp when I heard the 
flurry outside the lights, but nothing 
could be done. There were the panther’s 
pug marks plain to read; I tried to 
follow them by the light of a lantern, 
but it soon became impossible and I 
returned to my tent—alone. 

‘‘ There are men both good and wise who hold 

that in a future state, 
Dumb creatures we have cherished here 
below 
Shall give us joyful greeting when we pass 
the golden gate: 
Is it folly that I hope it may be so?” 
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AMONG 


BIRDS IN 


WALES 


BY T. F. HAUGHTON 


BEFORE me stretches the Irish Channel, 
behind me a great barren bog; on the 
right are three miles of sand and shingle 


bounded by a glorious estuary, on the 
left eight miles of rocky coast lie between 
me and the nearest town. Those who 
know it will recognise the place. For 
many years I took my annual summer 
holiday here. I have never seen it in 
winter, and to me it is a place of 
perpetual sunshine. 

But I am going to write about the 
birds. By July or August the “ egging ”’ 
season was, of course, over, and this was 
always a great disappointment to me. 
But one year the family migration took 
place in May, after I had gone back to 
school, and I wrote to my mother asking 
her to try and get me some eggs. She 
replied that this was out of the question, 
because “‘ there are no hedges here.” If 
the story is true that she once mistook 
the call of a distant curlew for the song 
of the nightingale I had no right to be 
dissatisfied with such an answer. Really, 
mothers cannot be expected to go bird’s- 
nesting, and the only thing was to come 
and do it myself. 

At last the wished-for-opportunity 


arrived. I had made friends with two ]j 
local sportsmen-naturalists, and in the 
Easter holidays I paid them a visit. | 
They rented some woods up the river 
and acted as their own gamekeepers. 
Here was a boy ready to do the tree- 
climbing for them—the very thing they 
wanted. Accordingly a picnic up the 
river was soon under way. A kingfisher 
flashed blue before us as we went—a few 
shrill squeaks and he was out of sight ; 
a dipper came to tell us that his nesting 
operations were already safely over, and 
we found ourselves in a hanging wood, 
where birds of prey are not yet extinct. 

We were not long in locating the nest 
of a carrion crow, a species for which no 
game-preserver has any pity. After a 
hard struggle up a slender fir tree I was 
rewarded by finding four eggs, which I 
placed in my cap, and the cap I carried 
down in my mouth. It was a perilous 
descent, but I had often done that kind 
of thing at school, and reached mother 
earth without breaking any of the eggs. | 
A little further on a kestrel flew out from 
the side ofa disused quarry. There wasno | 
sign of any nest visible from below, but I | 
felt moved to inspect the place from above. 
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I looked long in vain, and suddenly 
something caught my eye on a ledge of 
rock. Yes, it was two kestrel’s eggs. 
I had never seen kestrel’s eggs before 
anywhere but ina tall tree, and here was I 
looking down on them, laid like a sea- 
bird’s on the almost bare rock. Of 
course this is nothing wonderful, but it 
was new to me then. I could see the 
eggs but I could not get at them, and it 
was time to retrace our steps beside the 
fugitive waters of our river, as we called 
this little Welsh trout-stream, till it left 
us to cut its way through the bog and 
join the great estuary beyond. 

And now let us follow one of our 
friends—Mr. Thursfield we will call him 
—into his workshop, for he is a skilled 
taxidermist and is going to give me a 
lesson in stuffing. On shelves above our 
heads are many interesting birds that 
have fallen to his gun. All are free from 
moth and beautifully set up. Here is a 
kite which he shot many years ago when 
there were still a few to spare. They are 
being carefully preserved now in those 
parts of Wales where they survive, and 
he would not shoot another under any 
circumstances, for he is a true naturalist 
and not a mere collector. There is a 
Montagu’s harrier standing guard with 
outspread wings over a teal, perhaps the 
most treasured prize in his little 
collection. Many are the good things 
that the bog and the estuary have 
yielded in the winter shooting season : 
ducks, plovers, and sandpipers of many 
species, whose bodies have helped to feed 
the family and whose skins are a joy to 
many more. Most of them are not in 
cases yet—they are too well preserved 
to need them—but here is a pair of 
sparrow-hawks with a nest and four eggs 
being prepared for the forthcoming 
Church bazaar. Poor little Church! It 
was cut off by floods last Sunday, for 
the trout-stream had burst its banks and 
become a real river, and they had to hold 
a service on the beach ! 

But to return to our hawks. After I 
was back at school I heard from 


Mr. Thursfield of the sad fate of my kestrel. 
He and his brother, the Colonel, had 
robbed her with the aid of a rope. The 
beautiful eggs of the hawk tribe have 
an irresistible fascination for young 
collectors. But I have never pulled 
trigger on a kestrel, and I never will. 
He is well entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt. An individual kestrel here and 
there takes to bad ways, but the species 
as a whole does far more good than 
harm. I have always loved the kestrel, 
and am glad to think that he is still far 
from rare. I have seen him shoot out 
from the Malvern hills and hang over the 
town, rejoicing in his name of “ wind- 
hover ’’; I have seen him poised over 
the sea near Aberystwyth, and anon 
dashing down wind with a ringing laugh ; 
I have seen him perched on a pinnacle 
of the rocky coast of Sark, watching the 
tourists in unmolested security; and 
everywhere he has appeared to me the 
embodiment of grace and beauty, the 
symbol of wild Nature’s yet unharvested 
domains. 

Would that the kite, the raven, and 
the buzzard were still as common as the 
kestrel! You will have to go far before 
you see a kite now, even in Wales, but 
the raven and the buzzard still hold their 
own in the wilder districts. The raven 
suffers much persecution from the 
farmers, who lay many a lamb to his 
charge and poisoned meat for his 
destruction ; but he is a wary bird and 
very good at taking care of himself. The 
common buzzard is not common, but I 
have just seen one under interesting 
circumstances and I must tell the story. 


It was a hot day and we had taken our 


lunch up a beautiful inland valley to a 
little clump of larches above one of the 
most charming waterfalls in Wales, and 
there we had subsided on a green bank 
shaded by the fronds of giant bracken. 

I had just started on a cooling cheese 
and tomato sandwich when an unfamiliar 
cry reached me from somewhere over- 
head. I knew it for that of a hawk, and 
instantly leaped to my feet. There 
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several hundred yards up the steep 
mountain side, was a buzzard describing 
majestic circles on motionless wings, 
while playing around him and “‘stooping”’ 
at him maliciously were a pair of sparrow- 
hawks. It is an episode often enacted in 
the life of birds of prey, but here it was 
on a grand scale ; no mere owl or cuckoo 
mobbed by finches, but a real buzzard 
teased by another raptorial bird, who 
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am told that in favoured parts of Wales 
you may sometimes see as many as ten 
or twelve in the air at once, ascending in 
effortless spirals till they are lost to sight. 

And now we must leave the valley and 
retrace our steps to the railway junction, 
where a bridge spans the estuary some 
ten miles from the open sea. This 
“last lap”’ of the journey seawards has 
always been an exciting finish to me—I 
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ought to have known better. The 
buzzard did not seem to mind it in the 
least—the little hawks took care not to 
touch him, and he is quite used to being 
mobbed by crows—it is “ all in the day’s 
work.’”’ I watched this noble bird till 
he was out of sight, for we never see 
buzzards in the Midlands. But I have 
seen a pair soaring over Exmoor, and I 


generally try to look out of both windows 

at once. The train steams for miles along 
the estuary, and when the tide is low the 
number and variety of birds is most , 
remarkable. Besides the ubiquitous gulls 
of several species you may see herons | 
rising lazily as the train approaches, and 
flapping away on large slow pinions. | 
Great flocks of green plover, our familiar | 
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peewit, circle round aimlessly, their 
broad wings reminding one sometimes of 
the heron. Here and there a carrion 
crow recalls Virgil’s line about the raven : 

“And stalks in stately solitude along the 

dry sea-sand.”’ 

In striking contrast to him is the 
handsome sheldrake in his tri-coloured 
coat. He was hatched ina rabbit burrow, 
and there was a nest in a wood near here 
where the duck had to lead her brood 
across several fields and the railway line 
before they reached the water. There is 
always an oyster-catcher about, the 
magpie of the seashore, without the 

magpie’s tail, but with a glorious red bill 
/and a musical voice. He is a restless 
bird, and when he sleeps is a mystery, 
for you may hear his sweet wild whistle 
at any hour of the night. Those flocks of 
little brown birds running swiftly about 
the sand are dunlins and ringed plover, 
the mainstay of the youthful shore- 
| shooter, who tries in vain to get within 
range of the watchful oyster-catcher. 

But let us alight at this little station 
by the sandhills, the last one before the 
railway turns to skirt the seashore. 
Several gunners are out to-day, for wild- 
fowl shooting has begun, and Colonel 
Thursfield is “‘ shooting the shore ”’ with 
two rough-coated spaniels, while his 
brother lies in a long grey punt almost 
level with the water, armed with a 
four-bore shoulder gun that carries nine 
drams of powder, enough for an elephant 
rifle! We are out for natural history, 
they for sport ; but we must not grudge 
them their bag any more than we grudge 
the fisherman his netful of fish, for the 
birds are here in their thousands, and as 
human food some of them will bear 
comparison with the game that we rear 
in the Midlands. The bar-tailed godwit, 
of which twelve fell to Mr. Thursfield 
the other day, is said to be equal to a 
woodcock. 

So we will not interfere with their 
sport or their dinner, but will work our 
way round the sandhills with their 
sighing forest of rushes where rabbits 
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abound above high-water-mark. Look 
out for the quicksands; there is some 
very treacherous going somewhere on 
your right! That old cockle-woman 
knows the safe ground, and we shall do 
well to follow in her tracks, which are 
too deep for our comfort as it is. 

As we round the corner of the sandhills 
and draw near to the water’s edge we find 
ourselves on shingle. The oyster-catcher 
as usual is with us, at a safe distance, but 
knots, turnstones and sanderlings allow 
us to approach within forty yards. These 
last three used to add a pleasing variety 
to the breakfast table when I was a boy 
and walked this way with a twenty-bore 
on my shoulder. Knots used to be 
netted in great numbers and fattened 
for the table. King Canute is said to 
have been fond of them, and hence, 
perhaps, their Latin name Tvinga 
Canutus. The turnstone, which lives 
by evicting creeping things from under 
stones, is memorable to me as the subject 
of my first experiment in “ setting up.”’ 
I soon mastered the art of skinning, 
under Mr. Thursfield’s sympathetic 
tuition—it is much simpler and _ less 
nasty than it sounds—but to apply the 
preservation thoroughly, to insert wires 
and eyes, and, above all, to make the 
bird look natural, are very different 
things. 

I “ brought it to an excellent work ” 
as I thought. That turnstone stood on 
my mantelpiece on a sanded and sea- 
weeded board for at least a year. Then, 
alas! its pose gradually became less 
artistic and more studious, its beautifully 
mottled plumage began to look dowdy, 
the moth had got in—dirum, tinee, genus 
—and finally, as Homer would say, its 
“knees were loosed” and all was over. 

We have been wandering from the 
seashore to the smoking-room and must 
finish our walk along the beach. The 
tide is a little way out, and a vast flock 
of gulls is fishing near the water’s edge. 
As we draw nearer to them we see that 
they are not all gulls, and that the gulls 
are not all of the same species. To 
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distinguish gull from gull at all seasons 
of the year is a puzzle for an expert. 
But the herring gull is known from the 
common gull by his flesh-coloured legs 
and feet; and there are a good many 
terns and guillemots among the gulls, 
making a great commotion with their 
perpendicular “ headers ’’ upon the fish. 
The air is full of squawks and screams, 
discordant if you like, but all turned to 


WILD DUCK, 


music by the diapason of the breakers. 
The furious dives, not always successful, 
and the showers of spray that follow 
them are very pretty to watch. I have 
never seen so many feathered fishermen 
together as I did last summer. The 
terns or sea-swallows are peculiarly 
graceful, and the slow flight of the gulls 
affords a pleasing contrast to the quick 
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duck-like wing-beats of the guillemots. 


The shoal of sprats must be very dense | 


to employ so great a company within so 
small a compass. 

Half-a-mile further on a flock of gulls 
has retired sated from the banquet, and 
the sand is splashed with white where 
they have paused for rest and digestion. 
They let us approach within gunshot 
before rising, and we notice a great dark 


MALE IN BREEDING PLUMAGE 


brown fellow among them towering over | 


the rest with something of the vulture 
in his aspect. I have seldom seen him 
before, but there is no mistaking him. 


He is a great Skua, a bird that despises | 


honest labour and lives by robbing gulls. } 
His name Catarrhactes aptly describes } 
the violence of his methods. 


A mile or two more brings us to the | 
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rocks, and here we spy another big bold 
bird, the great black-backed gull, whose 
harsh croak we sometimes hear as he 
passes over the village. He is vermin on 
a grouse moor, but here he is in his right 
place, and makes a fine picture perched 
on an island rock, the spray lashing at 
his feet. 

A cormorant pursues his straight and 
steady flight along the surface of the 
water to join his companions further on. 
There they stand like a row of great 
black bottles, bolt upright. Their quaint 
habit of hanging out their wings to dry is 
very striking to those who have not seen 
it before. The cricket-like chirp of the 
rock pipit is heard on all sides, and the 
jackdaw is as common as he is noisy, 
but we shall not see the red-legged 
chough. The collector has done for 
him in most parts of Wales, though he 
still flourishes here and there in small 
numbers. It may be that cruel man is 
not entirely to blame for his increasing 
scarcity, for the vulgar jackdaw is a 
stronger bird than this most delicate and 
aristocratic of our crow tribe, and is 
probably driving him gradually out. 

Nor shall we see the noble peregrine 
falcon, or hear the swish of his ‘‘ stoop ” 
as he drives through the air at something 
like two hundred miles an hour. He 


appears sometimes among the ducks on 
the estuary, but this is not one of his 
breeding places, fond as he is of in- 
accessible rocks. 
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“The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


So Tennyson wrote of the eagle, but his 
words are even truer of the peregrine. 


Before we leave the rocks to turn 
homeward, the familiar house-martin 
claims attention. We know him as the 
so-called ‘‘ swallow ” that hangs a mud- 
nest under our eaves ; but here we find 
him building under ledges of rock, though 
there are plenty of houses in the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps he knows that 
Nature’s eaves are safer than man’s. 


The tide is now coming in fast and we 
will walk back by the river to avoid the 
dusty road through the village. <A 
solitary sand-martin flies out from a hole 
under the precipitous bank, and dangling 
head downwards we hear a nestful of 
wheezing young. Swifts are screaming 
round the church, as usual ; a few genuine 
swallows haunt the farm near it, and 
as we skirt the last strip of bog we notice 
both whinchat and stonechat beside the 
path. There is nothing further to 
record except the music of the curlew’s 
call with all the memories that it 
awakens. 

Colonel Thursfield and his brother are 
gone, and the place will never be the 
same without them. Their bodies lie in 
the little churchyard on the hill within 
sight of that great natural paradise of 
birds—the bog, the estuary, and the 
far-sounding sea. 
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THE KADUNA AT HIGH WATER 


FISHING IN 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 


BY CAPTAIN H. GWYNNE HOWELL, R.F.A. 


ONE of the great attractions to soldiering 
in Northern Nigeria is the remarkably 
good fishing to be obtained there, though 
this is perhaps not so well known as it 
should be. This does not apply to every 
station of course, but at both battalion 
headquarters excellent fishing is to be 
had, and in the majority of cases at the 
out-stations also. 

Officers have to do a great deal of 
travelling and water transport is much 
used, and thus many opportunities occur 
for the sportsman to make use of a rod 
and line. Apart from the sport obtained, 
a fresh fish is very acceptable for the 
table and affords a welcome change from 
the tinned variety. 

In all the big rivers in Nigeria, such 
as the Niger, Benue, Katsena, Gongola, 
Wobe, and Kaduna, fish abound, and 
capital sport is to be had from about 
the 15th of October until the end of 
June. Towards the close of the latter 


month the rivers begin to rise and all 
fishing ceases. It is believed that the 
fish spawn during the months of high 
water ; though unfortunately very little 
is known of their habits up to the present 
time. I have never seen or heard of a 
fish caught containing spawn. 

Of all the rivers the Kaduna is by far 
the best known and the most fished, 
running as it does close to Zungeru, the 
seat of government for the last ten years, 
and the headquarters of the Northern 
Nigeria Regiment. 

Although perhaps the other rivers have 
not the same advantages, from a fisher- 
man’s point of view, as the Kaduna, the 
tackle used is very much the same, and 
similar conditions prevail throughout the 
whole of Nigeria. 

All that is required is a good 11-foot 
greenheart spinning rod (I suggest a 
greenheart rod as a steel centred cane 
rod cannot be repaired in the event of a 
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CROSSING THE RIVER IN A NATIVE DUG-OUT 


smash) with a spare top or two, a silex 
or malloch reel with 150 yards of water- 
proof line (spare line useful) and a 


plentiful supply of crocodile spinners, steel 
wire traces, spare wire, swivels, triangular 
hooks, anti-kink leads, gaff, and a pair of 
pliers for making repairs. A supply of 


spoon baits and artificial minnows would 
be useful, though they are not nearly so 
deadly as the natural bait. A few bottles 

of large-sized gudgeon would be very 
serviceable as it is extremely difficult at 
times to obtain the natural bait. Indeed 
I have, on occasions, found it more 
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difficult to catch these than the big 
fish ! 

Several good fish have been caught by 
bottom fishing, but it is dull work at the 
best of times. The ordinary salmon 
worm hook, baited with chicken entrails, 
is I believe chiefly used. 
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yellow fish run up to some 4 lb. in 
weight and on a light rod they give 
excellent sport. They are, however full 
of bones and useless from the culinary 
point of view. 

By far the best fishing in N. Nigeria 
is obtained in the reach of the Kaduna 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE KADUNA 


The above applies to catching heavy 
fish, but very good sport can be obtained 


with a trout rod and flies. A species of 
yellow fish abound in all the rivers and 
they readily take the fly. A small fly 
spoon also has been found to be very 
deadly. The ordinary trout rod and 
flies with gut traces, or very fine steel 
wire, is all that is necessary. The 


close to Zungeru. Here river 
descends over a series of rocky falls, 
forming a reach of deep pools and 
swift-flowing streams which can hardly 
be equalled anywhere. The river varies 
from a few yards in width at the head 
of the falls to some 70 yards in the flats. 
In the pools the depth is very great, and 
the most shallow streams carry at least 
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a good 4 ft. of water even towards the 
end of the dry season. 

The scenery is very beautiful, and 
fishing below the falls in the early 
morning, with the spray blowing over 
you, it is difficult to realize that you are 
in’,West Africa and not upon some 
favourite haunt on a salmon river in 
Scotland, or upon the upper reaches of 
the Welsh Wye. 

There are about three miles of excellent 
fishing near Zungeru and the whole of it 
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Governor to reserve this reach of water 
for the use of the Europeans stationed 
there. The club only lasted for 
one season. The reservation of this 
reach would entail no hardships on the 
local native, as he has the remainder of 
the river to himself to use his net and 
spear wherever he choose. It is much 
to be regretted that the club fell through. 

The two great sporting fish are the 
tiger-fish and the Nile perch—tocally 
known as the Giwan Rua—A nglicé, water 


LIEUTENANT BAXTER, R.A., MAGASHI, AND THE 85-POUNDER 


can be fished from the banks, especially 
if the angler uses either a silex or malloch 


reel. I have found these reels invaluable. 

Several long reaches exist, and a 
pleasant change from spinning the 
streams is to row up and down these 
reaches and harl. Numerous heavy fish 
have been caught by this method, in- 
cluding the 85-pounder as shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

A few years ago an endeavour was 
made to form a club at Zungeru, and 
leave was sanctioned by the then 


elephant. There are numerous other 
species, such as the barbel, catfish, 
dan sariki, and many more, but they 
are not to be compared, as regards 
sport, with the first two. 

The tiger-fish is built on very similar 
lines to the salmon, except that he 
possesses the wickedest mouthful of teeth 
of any fresh-water fish I have ever known 
or read of. These teeth lie on the 
outside of the mouth and are about half- 
an-inch long, triangular in section, with 
very sharp edges. When the mouth is 
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shut the upper and lower jaws dovetail, 
and it is really marvellous how one ever 
succeeds in landing one. Their palates 
also are like iron. Of all the tiger-fish 
I can remember catching, I can recall 
only one I hooked inside the mouth and 
he had several teeth broken, otherwise 
I think I should never have landed him. 
In almost every instance the hooks have 
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with a hole through it caused by a tiger- 
fish’s tooth. 

They lie mostly in fairly rough water 
and take the bait with a rush only 
equalled by the mahser. In a flash 
they are 100 yards down stream and in 
the air half-a-dozen times en route. A 
jump with a loose line generally sees the 
last of them, and instead of dropping 


HEADS OF TWO TIGER FISH 18 LBS AND 173 LBS, CAUGHT AT ZUNGERU. 


made fast underneath the fish’s jaw and 
clear of his mouth, or well away in his 
body—foul hooked nine times out of ten. 
Tiger fish have forked tails, the lower half 
being bright red. They are the most 
expensive fish to compete with from the 
tackle point of view, as they bite through 
a steel trace with the greatest of ease. 
I have seen a heavy copper spoon-bait 


NOTE THE TEETH 


your point when they jump you do the 
reverse and keep as tight a hold of them 
as you possibly can. They are the most 
exasperating of fish, for until they are 
firmly gaffed you never know when they 
will part company from you. 

In the early days before I used natural 
bait I once went down to the river with 
a dozen spoons and some half-dozen steel 
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traces. I returned in six hours’ time 
with five good tiger-fish but not a single 
spoon or a hook of any kind—I had lost 
them all in tiger fish, but the sport was 
really magnificent. 

Another morning, a companion in the 
Gunners and myself between us ran 
some. twenty-five fish, but we both 
failed to land a single one. We had 
several good fish on for minutes at a 
time, but they all managed to break 
away. The hole in our tackle was 
deplorable. 
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as you want. They are decidedly cun- 
ning and have a-habit of carrying your 
line underneath rocks ; on two occasions 
I had to break it off at the reel and 
let it go. 

These fish are very numerous in the 
Kaduna at Zungeru, and numerous big 
ones have been caught. The record one 
was landed by Mr. Firman at Jebba in 
the River Niger and weighed 124 lbs. 
I believe it took seven hours to secure 
thismonster. It now finds a resting place 
in “‘ The Sports Club,” St. James’ Square, 


The biggest tiger-fish landed is said 
to have been one of 26 lb., but I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of this. 
I have caught them up to 18} lbs. and 
numerous others between 15 and 17 lbs. 
I do not believe they run much over 
20 Ibs., except perhaps those you lose ! 

The tiger-fish is most excellent eating. 
The Nile perch or Giwan Rua is too well 
known to render description necessary, 
but I can say that a 40-pounder 
in heavy water gives you as much fun 


FISHING BELOW THE FALLS—A FAVOURITE REACH FOR TIGER FISH, AND THE PLACE WHERE 
THE AUTHOR CAUGHT FIVE AT THE EXPENSE OF THE WHOLE OF HIS TACKLE 


and makes a very fine trophy indeed. 
Some of the big ones caught at Zungeru 
weighed 873, 85, 78, 40 lbs., and many 
between 30 and 40 lbs. 

The best time for fishing is between 
the hours of 6 and 10 a.m. and 4 and 
6 pm. After 10 a.m. the heat makes 
sport somewhat arduous, although in 
the cold weather it is possible to fish all 
day without discomfort. There is no 
twilight in Nigeria and darkness quickly 
descends after 6 p.m. 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE. BREAKFAST ON SUNDAY MORNING AT THE ‘“ FALLS’’ 
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The Giwan Rua generally lies in fairly 
deep water, and most of the heavy ones 
have been caught in the deep pools. 
I have taken numerous smaller fish 
running between 8 and 16lbs. in the 
backwaters right up in the streams. I 
think they rest in these little backwaters 
when attempting to get up over the 
streams. The natives sit at the head of 
the streams with two pronged spears 
and patiently wait until a fish attempts 
to pass up, when they seldom fail to get 
him. 

In the fishing season the “ breakfasts ”’ 
at the river side are very popular with 
the ladies in the station, and on Sunday 
mornings almost every lady in Zungeru 
used to honour a fisherman with her 
presence. Indeed several took up the 
sport with great fervour, and many a 
good fish came to an untimely end at 
their fair hands. . 

Three gunners had a great adventure 
one evening whilst fishing at Zungeru. 
B. caught a tiger-fish and had some 
difficulty in landing it, so H. went to 
his assistance and tried to gaff the fish. 
It was rather late and the light was 
failing rapidly, which made it difficult 
for H. The fish was brought into the 
side apparently quite done and H. was 
about to place the gaff under the fish 
when it suddenly appeared to have a 
new lease of life and made off down 
stream as hard as it could go. This could 
not be accounted for at first, so the only 
thing to do was to follow on down stream. 
The going was very rocky and extremely 
dangerous, and by the strain on the rod 
it was realized that either a big fish had 
taken the original fish or a small crocodile 
had seized it. M. coming up took the 
rod, eventually the railway bridge 
was reached, and as it is impossible to 
wade underneath, M. made ready to 
swim down. Magashi, the native fisher- 
man, came up, took the rod (all the line 
was out by this time) and swam down 
the river, whilst the three sportsmen 
made their way round to the other side 
of the bridge to receive Magashi when 
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he landed. It was quite dark by this 
time; one of the Engineers who 
happened to be on the bridge, sent for 
lamps, which quickly arrived and proved 
most useful. Some little distance below 
the bridge the line got caught under a 
rock and Magashi had to dive down and 
release it. After this he swam to the 


side and handed the rod to H. who 
wound up, thinking that all was over. 
To everyone’s surprise the fish was still 


A GIWAN RUA WEIGHING 85 LBS WHICH 
TOOK TWO HOURS TO LAND 


on and close to the side. A great splash 
disclosed an enormous Giwan Rua, and 
H. yelled to M. to use the gaff. M. 
plunged into the water and actually held 
the gaff over the Giwan Rua when the 
tiger-fish broke away and dashed between 
M.’s legs. Feeling the line and seeing the 
white stomach of the tiger-fish close to 
his legs, M. immediately turned the gaff 
away from the big fish—thinking that 
it was only a rock, and gaffed the tiger- 
fish—much to the disgust of B. and H., 
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THE AUTHOR LANDING A SMALL TIGER-FISH, WEIGHT 9} LBS. MAGASHI GAFFS THE FISH 
WITH GREAT SKILL. RIVER AT LOW WATER 
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who from their position on the rocks 
above could see the Giwan Rua quite 
distinctly. The latter then quietly 
swam off, much to everyone’s disgust. 
M. was very fed up when he saw his 
“rock” swim away. 

What happened was this: When the 
tiger fish was being brought in to the 
side for H. to gaff, an enormous Giwan 
Rua had seized it and dashed off with it 
in his mouth. A large triangular hook 
had fouled the tiger-fish in the middle 
of his back, this hook had caught in 
the Giwan Rua’s mouth, and he only got 
rid of the tiger-fish at the critical 
moment. The latter weighed 12} lbs., 
so the Giwan Rua must have been a 
monster to have seized a fish of that size 
for food. The episode lasted 2} hours 
and nearly a mile of river was covered. 

With the present railway facilities, the 
fishing in the Kaduna at Zungeru will 
be made a great deal more use of. It is 
possible to get from Lagos to Zungeru 


in twenty-four hours, and this will be 
shortened when the railway bridge over 
the Niger at Jebba is completed. At 
present the train has to be ferried across, 
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which takes up the best part of three 
hours. 

The fishing season can be said to begin 
the first week in November, and ends 
the last week in February; after this 
month the weather becomes hot and the 
river also runs down considerably and 
gets very clear. But fishing is possible 
until June, and many fish have been 
caught in that month. The best time is 
from November 15th to February 15th. 
The harmattan blows and the weather 
is cool and pleasant, and one can fish 
with comfort the whole day. 

There is no doubt that very big bags 
could be obtained, besides magnificent 
sport, by anyone who laid himself out 
for it. 

For off days there is excellent big game 
shooting in the neighbourhood and plenty 
of guinea and bush fowl. A licence to 
shoot big game costs {2 only, but no 
license is necessary for a rod and line. 
I need not state that no hotels exist in 
Nigeria, except in Lagos ; but rest houses 
are available for the traveller, and stores 
can be obtained at most places along the 
railway. 
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THE PURSUIT OF DIMPLES 


BY G. TREVOR ROLLER 


LitTLE, Pat O’Brien lay back in his 
comfortable chair before a roaring fire 
in his private room at the Cricketer’s Inn, 
Brockley. His book had long since 
fallen to the floor, and he was engaged 
in contemplation of the soft blue smoke 
from his expensive cigar. Now Pat 
could afford expensive cigars, for he was 
the happy possessor of thirty thousand 
a year. In fact he was an all-round 
lucky man. He had a cheerful dis- 
position, a love of sport, and a priceless 
seat on a horse. As his name implies, 
he was Irish, and his personal appearance 
none so bad. 

That feeling of perfect content that 
accrues after a good day’s hunting, a 
hot bath, and a large dinner stole over 
him. He reviewed the day as he gazed 
through the smoke at his bedroom 
slippers firmly planted on the mantel- 
piece with his feet inside them. 

It had been a clinking day. That 
splendid burst in the morning ; what a 
bit of country! How pleased he was 
that he had thought of sampling it. 

For he had come down to Brockley 
the day before with three horses and a 
groom to see what he thought of it with 
a view to settling there. 

Then his mind ranged round the 
settling idea. ‘‘ Could he settle down 
anywhere ? Wasn’t a wife a necessity 
to the settling proposition? What a 
handicap a wife must be, especially if 
she did not hunt! But then, of course 
he would choose a girl who did hunt.” 


“Wonder who that little person on 
the bangtailed grey was?” his thoughts 
ran on. ‘‘ There was no mistake about 
her liking it,’ and he smiled. ‘‘ Dashed 
glad she dropped her whip—wonder if 
she didit on purpose ? Topping brace of 
dimples ; like to have seen more of her 
hair. She’s sporting enough to jam it 
away under her hat though—hate women 
who let their hair flop when they hunt. 
Just fancy marrying a woman whose hair 
flopped!”’ Andso his thoughts ran away 
with him until they became a jumble of 
hounds and horses, and dimples, and 
finally ceased to be thoughts at all, for 
he slept. He awoke at two in the 
morning to find his cigar had burnt a 
hole in the carpet, and that he was 
bitterly cold. However, he was soon 
between the sheets; this time to dream 
pleasantly ofa pretty girl on a bangtailed 
grey. 

Next day, there being no hunting, 
Pat went racing, dropped a tenner or so 
on horses his friends said were certainties, 
and returned in the evening quite happy 
and looking forward to to-morrow’s hunt. 
The morning saw Pat, looking extremely 
smart, set off to the meet mounted on a 
larapping five-year-old that needed 
a little further schooling to make him 
perfect, and Pat was just the one to 
impart the instruction. 

There was a large field out, but it 
took Pat about three seconds to pick 
out the girl with the dimples. She had 
more than the dimples to make her 
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charming. Lovely brown eyes, a perfect 
colour, neat little figure, and a pair of 
the smallest hands Pat had ever seen. 
She was just pulling on her gloves and 
Pat, with the astuteness of a Sherlock 
Holmes, and the eyes of a hawk, spotted 
the third finger of her left hand. ‘‘ No 
rings,’ he chuckled to himself. He rode 
quite close to her. She looked at him 
and through him. “ Forgotten the whip 
episode,’ thought Pat, and rode on, not 
in the least abashed. Luck had always 
favoured him, he had no doubt that luck 
would favour him again. And it did, 
in the shape of a nasty fall. It happened 
towards the end of as good a run as you 
could wish to have. Pat had been riding 
hard, always keeping an eye on 
“dimples,” as he called her, until to his 
joy he found her following him. At first 
he thought it was just chance, so he 
rode a line of his own a little to the 
right of the straining pack; and sure 
enough she followed. Pat nearly 
whooped in his pleasure in finding him- 
self her pilot. Then the five-year-old 
made a mistake that taught him a life- 
long lesson. He took off too soon at a 
big black stake and bound fence, dropped 
his quarters in the ditch on the far side, 
and Pat and he rolled over like shot 
rabbits into the field beyond. Pat, 
rather shaken, picked himself up, still 
holding his reins, and started to climb 
back into the saddle when a very sweet 
voice behind him enquired if he were 
hurt ? 

‘Not at all, thanks,” said Pat, as he 
turned, and saw Dimples smiling down 
at him. 

“You didn’t half come it,” announced 
Dimples, as he swung himself into the 
saddle. Pat laughed and cantered along 
beside her. 

‘He was badly in need of a toss,”’ 
Pat informed her. ‘‘ He’s been asking 
for it all day.” 

“A young ’un?”’ asked the girl. 

He’s that,” said Pat 

Many a time before and since has a 
horse been the medium of a friendship 
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formed in the hunting field between 
strangers. And so from horse talk on 
this day and further days, these two 
drifted to other talk, and became the 
jolliest of hunting companions. 

But they were only companions. Pat 
would have liked to have been more than 
that. He had a very soft heart, had Pat, 
and after a few hunting days he loved 
Dimples with the whole of it. Never- 
theless when one has only seen a girl on 
top of a horse, and only spoken to her 
out hunting, it’s a big undertaking to 
suddenly say to her “I love you.” At 
least Pat thought so, and was looking 
for opportunities to meet her elsewhere. 
Her father had promised to call but was 
laid up with “ flue’? at the moment. So 
Pat got more and more fond of the girl 
every day, and showed it, and she got 
more and more fond of Pat and didn’t 
show it; and that’s just the difference 
between a man and a woman. 


Then there came a day—a hunting. 


day—when everything went wrong, and 
surely Pat’s luck seemed to have taken 
a day off. First of all he announced to 
Grace Hilton—he had, of course, learned 
her- name—that he was thinking of 
taking Ackley Hall, a neighbouring 
estate that was to let. She remarked that 
it would be frightfully expensive to keep 
up, whereupon he replied that that didn’t 
matter much. He said it without any 
intention to brag of his wealth, and he 
was surprised when she did not answer 
him, in fact she was strangely quiet, and 
Pat began to think that she must have 
taken his remark as brag, and mentally 
kicked himself. Then hounds drew 
several coverts blank and it started to 
rain. 
They drew coverts further and further 
away from Pat’s snug quarters. at the 
Cricketer’s until late in the afternoon, 
when they turned up a fox in a turnip 
field, and away they raced on a breast- 
high scent. 

Grace Hilton stuck to Pat’s heels, 
as lately she had been wont to do, 
but not too close; she knew enough 
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never to ride in a man’s pocket. And 
Pat, being a born rider to hounds, picked 
the best places in all the fences, and rode 
out the run scientifically, loving every 
moment of it. Then the worst happened. 
His mare, a game little creature, who had 
carried him through many a good run, 
over-reached badly and tore a shoe off. 
In a flash Pat was off her back and 
examining the damage. Grace Hilton 
pulled up and Pat told her the trouble. 

““She’s taken her shoe off and half of 
her hoof with it,’’ he said. “‘ Don’t you 
wait, Miss Hilton, I shall get her home.”’ 

“ Can’t I do anything ? ”’ pleaded the 

irl. 

“Thank you,” said Pat. ‘ There’s 
nothing to do but get the mare home. 
Look here, Miss Hilton, you are missing 
the run, please go on.” Then as an 
afterthought he added: ‘“‘ See you out 
on Saturday? Good-night!’” 


“T’m not hunting on Saturday,” the 
girl answered, and so sad a look came 
into her eyes that Pat nearly choked 


with surprise. 

““ Then—then next week ? ”’ he asked, 
anxiously. 

“No, not next week either. I shan’t 
be hunting again this season.” Then 
with a hurried “‘ Good-bye,” and her face 
flaming she turned and rode after the 
fast disappearing field. 

For a moment Pat stood spell-bound 
looking after her, then he swore, the next 
second he climbed into the saddle and 
the mare limped gamely forward. He 
was off again like a shot and swore some 
more. He loved a horse far too much 
to be cruel even in an extenuating cir- 
cumstance such as this. There was 
nothing for it but home, and a cheerless 
ghastly trudge it was. Poor Pat was 
simply non-plussed. ‘‘ What on earth 
made the girl stop hunting at this time 
for?”’ And he thought of a thousand 
imaginary reasons. 

Then just as he reached Brockley a 
thought came to him and with it all his 
good spirits back again. ‘‘ To-day was 


Tuesday, to-morrow Ash Wednesday, of 
course. She was one of those people 
who gave up hunting in Lent,” to his 
mind the most self-sacrificing people 
in the world: he had actually known 
one once, a sporting parson in Berkshire, 
who regularly fore-went his hunting 
in Lent though it nearly broke his heart. 
This of course, must be the reason, 
unless she were going away; but she 
would have told him or he would 
have heard had this been the case. So 
with the Lent idea he had to content 
himself till the Saturday. 

At the Saturday meet he had hopes 
of seeing her afoot or driving, but he was 
disappointed. 

He, being as reticent as all lovers are 
wont to be, never mentioned her name, 
and neither did the few friends he had 
picked up in the hunt broach the subject. 

The following week his curiosity got 
the better of him and he went at the 
local doctor bald-headed. 

“T say, doctor,” he said, “ what’s 
happened to Miss Hilton ? ” 

“Miss Hilton!” and the doctor’s 
surprise was great, “‘ Why, haven’t you 
heard? She’s gone. She and the old 
man, her father, leapt off last Thursday 
without letting anyone know a word 
about it.” 

“Gone!” gasped Pat, ‘‘ Where the 
deuce 

“Oh, ask another,” said the doctor, 
lighting a cigarette, and narrowly watch- 
ing Pat the while. ‘ They only left his 
solicitor’s address, and hooked it. It 
seems he has gone broke, lost every 
penny—though I willsay he paid all the 
tradespeople down here—poor devil! But 
I’m sorry for the girl. She’ll get no more 
hunting. Her horses are being sold 
to-day at Tat’s.” 

Again Pat gasped. ‘‘ What time?” 
he rapped out. 

“Well, said the doctor, “I saw 
Billings the dealer this morning, he was 
on his way to town to buy that chestnut ; 
he said they came on late in the sale, 
about three o’clock.”’ 
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The next moment Pat was streaming 
across country as hard as a good horse 
could carry him in a plumb straight line 
for Brockley and a train to town. 

“Well,” said the startled doctor to 
himself, ‘‘ I thought that Hilton girl was 
a fool not to catch and bind him and his 
dollars. Now I see her sense. The man’s 
mad!’’ 

Pat reached town in time. He didn’t 
expect to see Grace or her father at the 
sale, and he had other work to do. He 
collared a dealer friend of his, gave him 
an open cheque, and told him to buy 
lots 146 and 147, and to have a man of 
his to run the horses up to £500 apiece 
and not a penny less. “ Mind,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ not a whisper to a soul 
who’s really buying ’em!”’ 

The dealer nearly fainted. “‘ Why, Mr. 
O’Brien, it’s over three times more’n 
they’re worth!”’ 

‘““T don’t give a tuppenny dash,” said 
Pat. 

That evening he heard at his club 
from the dealer that the horses according 
to his instructions, had been sent down 
to a little grazing farm of his in 
Hampshire. Pat crumpled the note and 
threw it in the fire. 

“That,” said Pat to himself, “ will 
keep the wolf from the door for a week 
or so. Now I’ve got to find her. And 
by heaven, she shall finish the season 
on that bangtailed grey !”’ 


* * * * * 


He lost no time in setting to work. 


He visited Mr. Hilton’s solicitor and 
gained nothing. Then just as he was 
thinking of writing to her vid the solicitor 
he remembered telling her of his intention 
of taking Ackley Hall, and her subse- 
quently giving him the cold shoulder. 

Now, being no fool, Pat thought to 
himself that perhaps his wealth had put 
her off—supposing she was fond of him— 
for there is nothing that a woman—a 
good woman—hates, more than giving a 
man a chance of ever thinking that she 
married him for money. 
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Pat was going on the supposition that 
she cared for him, so he decided at all 
costs to find her, and personally banish 
the marrying for money thought. 

One day Pat went to inspect a horse 
with a view to buying it at a certain 
livery stable and riding school in the 
Fulham Road. He finished his business 
and was just going, when a printed 
placard on the wall attracted his 
attention. 

The placard announced that a Miss 
Brown was giving instruction in riding 
to young gentlemen. This he thought 
funny, so on passing the school, he went 
up into the gallery, to see what manner 
of woman this was who taught the art 
of equitation to young gentlemen. No 
sooner had Pat looked over the 
balustrade than he got the shock of his 
life ; for there, clad in a neat little habit, 
a long whip in her hand, stood Dimples, 
while round her trotted in various stages 
of discomfort six or eight men mounted 
on stereotyped riding-school horses. 

Pat watched spellbound ; then things 
became plain. ‘ Poor little thing’s 
earning a living,”’ he thought. “ Shall 
I go down and see her? No! better 
not.” 

And he watched, envying the while 
the poor bumping fellows whom she was 
teaching ; and then an idea struck him. 
Quietly he left, jumped into a taxi, and 
was whirled away to his club. Here he 
sat down, and under the assumed name 
of Henry Finnigan he wrote to the riding 
school to say that he would like to take 
twelve lessons in horsemanship under 
the direction of Miss Brown. 

That evening Pat called on an actor- 
manager friend of h'-, and was shown 
into his dressing-room. 

“Can a man,” said Pat, ‘‘ assume a 
false beard and moustache, walk in the 
streets, and look like anything on earth? ” 

“Certainly,” answered the actor, 
powdering his much raved about nose. 
“provided it is put on properly. But 
what’s the game ? ” 
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Thereupon—because Pat liked and 
trusted this actor—he told him the story 
and his plan. The actor chuckled with 
delight, and promised to help Pat with 
make-up, costume and all. So when the 
first lesson came round, Pat emerged 
from the stage door of a well-known 
theatre in the west-end disguised as Mr. 
Henry Finnigan. 

He looked the typical would-be horsey 
man, loud check breeches, tight-waisted 
coat, very new brown gaiters and boots 
and, as a final touch, his spurs on the 
wrong feet. He stood outside the stage 
door and the actor manager gave him 
his last instructions. 

“Don’t forget,” he said, “ that your 
voice is the only thing now to give you 
away. Talk in a husky whisper. And, 


above all, remember you have never 
been on a horse before. Now good luck 
to you!” 

Pat grinned and smoothed his beautiful 
Vandyke beard, 


“No,” said he, in a husky whisper. 
“ Horses have always interested me, and 
I thought I'd like to learn to ride ’em.”’ 
Whereupon he turned and swaggered off 
to his waiting taxi. 

Once on the way Pat got stage fright 
badly, but with a supreme effort he 
entered the school. 

Several men were busily engaged in 
shortening the stirrups and mounting, 
but as yet, no Miss Brown. He walked 
up toa horse, quite unconsciously picking 
the best-looking one of the remaining 
lot, and proceeded to measure his 
stirrup length on his arm; perceiving his 
mistake, he explained—in a _ husky 
whisper—to the groom that he didn’t 
know why he had done it but had 
noticed other men doing so. The groom 
smiled, so Pat took him into his 
confidence, and told him he had never 
ridden before. At this moment Grace 
entered, and Pat, to hide his emotion, 
swung himself lightly into the saddle. 
But as he was half way up he felt her 
eyes upon him and knew that he was not 
playing his part, so he quickly fell off 
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the other side. Grace ran to him and 
with the help of the groom got him on 
his legs, protesting in a graveyard voice 
that he was not injured. 

“You are Mr. Finnigan ? ”’ asked the 

irl. 

““ Yes,’ said Pat. 

“And you have never ridden before ? ” 
she went on. 

“No,” said Pat, emphatically, think- 
ing of the two winners he had ridden at 
a race meeting of some pretensions that 
week. 

“Well,” she concluded. ‘‘ You must 
start gently and we will make a rider of 

ou!” 

“Thank you,” said Pat, and took a 
step towards her—she turned, hurriedly, 
so Pat thought, to talk to another pupil. 

Pat mounted—slowly this time—and 
solemnly rode round with the rest at a 
walk. 

Then the lesson started in real earnest. 
“ Off with those spurs, Mr. Finnigan,” 
shouted Grace. ‘“‘ We never allow spurs 
on beginners. Sit back, Mr. Finnigan, 
toes in. Why, that’s splendid, you have 
a beautiful natural seat.’”’ Oh my! And 
Pat would roll up his horse’s neck. For 
whenever she corrected him and for a 
moment he obeyed her he began to ride 
properly, and promptly had to counteract 
it by losing his balance and generally 
falling off. By the end of the lesson, 
Pat was black and blue. ‘“‘ Stick to it, 
Mr. Finnigan,” encouraged Grace, “‘ you 
will soon learn!” 

At subsequent lessons Pat was told 
that he was really getting into it, and he 
had much ado not to improve too 
quickly. Soon, however, Pat prevailed 
upon his riding mistress to take him one 
morning into the Row. It was hard 
work, but at last she promised. 

This was to be Pat’s opportunity to 
declare himself and his love, for he would 
be alone with her. He half thought of 
appearing beardless, but remembered 
that a groom would bring his horse to 
Hyde Park corner where they had settled 
to meet. 
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The day came, and Pat welcomed it ; 
he was very tired of the game he was 
playing, and his heart was very full of 
love for Dimples. 

He was waiting for them by Apsley 
House garden when they came through 
the gate. Grace looked charming, but 
was mounted on a common-looking 
brute with a mouth of iron and an 
obvious temper. 

She pulled up smiling ; the fresh frosty 
breeze had brought a colour to her 
cheeks, and she was altogether delightful. 

She pointed with her whip to the 
rather well-bred little mare the groom 
was riding. “I’ve brought Dora for 
you. She’s a lovely ride, like an arm- 
chair,’ she said. 

“Look here,” said Pat, ‘‘suppose we 
change saddles and let me ride your 
horse. I’d like to see you on the arm- 
chair.”’ 

“ Gracious, no,’”’ Grace laughed, “ you 
couldn’t manage The Sirdar, why he’d 
be home like a shot.”’ 

Pat smiled inwardly, and thought how 
they would laugh over that remark later. 

Then, having laboriously mounted with 
a shove or two from the helpful groom, 
they rode off to the Row. Pat stuck his 
toes and elbows out, and muddled with 
his reins, while poor Grace admonished 
him quietly and kindly. They walked 
along the Row under the trees, and he 
began to feel that he had no easy task 
before him. He had almost made up his 
mind to tear off his moustache and 
beard and trust to luck, when The 
Sirdar took it into his bad-tempered 
brain to play up. He gave three nasty 
bucks and started fighting madly for his 
head. 

Pat at once forgot his part, forgot 
everything except the girl he loved. Like 
a flash he was sitting down properly in 
his saddle, and giving instructions. ‘ Pull 
his head round to your knee,”’ he shouted. 
And Grace was so startled by being 
taught her own job by a pupil she turned 
her head to him. And in that moment 
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The Sirdar got his way; he ripped 
the reins through her fingers, stuck his 
head out stiff as an iron girder and 
was off. In a flash Pat had the 
little mare going. She was lazy, but he 
meant her to gallop, and she had to. 
Grace leant back and pulled, but it had 
no effect, so she sat down and rode, 
determining at any rate to keep this 
mad fool of a horse in the course. She 
heard galloping close to her, turned her 
head and perceived her erstwhile pupil 
beside her, riding like a centaur, leaning 
over towards her, his hand feeling for 
the reins. Her surprise was great, but 
she swung her hands to him and he 
grasped them. Then started a fight, 
for a hundred yards or so Pat pulled 
and tugged, and “ The Sirdar,” if any- 
thing, went faster, or worse still 
uncollectedly, madly. The iron rails 
and the road beyond struck Pat as 
disaster. ‘‘ He’ll never make the turn,” 
he yelled, ‘‘ you'll have to take to the 
boats.’’ He shortened his reins in his 
right hand, necked the mare closer, 
seized Grace round the waist with his 
left arm and shouted “ Let go.” She 
did, and Pat held her, the horse flew on, 
tried to turn, slipped up on his side and 
rolled over with a grunt, got up and 
trotted off. Pat swung the little mare 
round, the turn pulling her back on her 
hocks. Then, just as she _ stopped, 
Grace’s feet touched the ground, she 
pulled Pat off with her, and they rolled 
comfortably into the mud. 

“Dashed careless of me,’ said Pat, 
with his mouth full of dirt, then he turned 
to her. 

“Pat O’Brien!” she gasped. 

Pat’s hand flew to his face, the beard 
and moustache were gone ! 

* * * * * * 

Of course there had to be explanations, 
but the main point is this, that Pat kept 
his vow, for down at Brockley the last 
day of that season Mrs. O’Brien was 
going with the best of ’em mounted on 
a bangtailed grey. 
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SNIPE SHOOTING 


THE DISAPPEARING SNIPE 


BY 


THE increasing scarcity of the snipe in 
this country is a matter on which 
ornithologists have commented for many 
years past, while the fact has become 
only too apparent to those gunners who 
can remember the time when the getting 
together of a bag of these sporting birds 
was a matter of no great difficulty. 
Nowadays, however, a good bag of snipe 
is rarely heard of in England, though 
in Ireland, of course, good snipe- 
shooting is obtained every winter, and 
in Scotland fair sport can still be 
obtained in certain districts. In the 
following remarks, therefore, it must be 
understood that the case of the English 
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snipe is particularly referred to, though 
not a little of what is to be said on this 
interesting subject would be equally 
applicable to the state of affairs that has 
come about in other parts of the British 
Isles. It is in England, however, that 
the gradual disappearance of the snipe— 
for that appears to be what we are 
coming to—is mostly to be deplored. 
Greater variety of shooting is to be 
obtained both in Scotland and Ireland 
than over the larger part of England, 
and we can therefore ill afford to lose 
the bird which has so often in the past 
given us an excuse for taking out the 
gun when there was little else to be done, 
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and which has time and again added a 
special zest to our diversion when the 
main object of our expeditions has been 
the pursuit of some other quarry. 

In one respect it is not difficult to 
discover a reason for the decreasing 
number of snipe in their once-favoured 
haunts, for many of these have been 
rendered largely or entirely unattractive 
to the birds by reason of the extensive 
draining operations that have been in 
continual progress for so many years 
past. Whereas at one time marshland 
was very generally neglected and allowed 
to remain in its natural state, the 
greater part of it nowadays is exploited 
in one way or another with a view to 
obtaining from it some other return 
than that which it is capable of yielding 
in the way of sport for the gunner; and 
it is only natural that it should be so, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
farmer of to-day finds that pastoral 
agriculture is the most paying of all. 
Reclaimed marshland, as everyone knows, 
provides in most cases the richest of 
pastures—if it were not so the enormous 
expense involved in draining the land 
would never be worth while. As the 
outcome, then, of this appreciation of 
the value of marshland when brought 
under scientific treatment, a very large 
area of the land which experience shows 
is capable of being successfully treated 
has been intersected by dykes and 
ditches, with the result that the inter- 
vening surface is left high and dry for the 
whole or greater part of the year, and so 
no longer holds out any attractions for 
the snipe. Land that is only flooded on 
occasion is of but little use to the bird, 
for the reason that, marshy as it may be 
for the time being, it has undergone an 
entire change in its original nature as 
the result of draining. It is not the 
marshy nature of the ground that 
attracts the snipe, but the kind of food 
that is to be discovered in places that are 
perpetually moist, and such food cannot 
exist in situations that are for the 
greater portion of the year in a state of 
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complete dryness. Here and there, of 
course, some of the smaller artificial 
ditches that have been constructed in 
the course of draining provide the snipe 
with suitable feeding places; for the 
most part these ditches are cleaned out too 
frequently to enable the various and 
minute animalcule on which the snipe 
subsists to become established. So it is 
that the bird, finding its former haunts 
so completely spoilt, shuns them 
altogether or visits them so seldom and 
in such passing fashion that the gunner’s 
opportunities are practically or entirely 
lost to him. 

This reclamation of marshland has, 
as it has been shown, affected the snipe 
principally in the matter of obtaining 
its food—the first of all considerations 
in the life of every species of British bird, 
whether resident or migratory—but it 
has also, of course, exercised a very 
prejudicial influence in the matter of 
nesting. The drying up of the land has 
destroyed the growth of such marsh- 
loving plants as afforded the snipe 
sufficient seclusion for its domestic occu- 
pations, and at almost every season of 
the year those places which were rareiy 
visited by anyone except the sportsman 
are now constantly being disturbed by 
men whose business it is to tend the 
marsh from the agricultural point of 
view. The presence also of sheep and 
cattle roaming everywhere over the 
ground provides an additional cause of 
disturbance that is fatal to a bird so fond 
of seclusion as the snipe, and is especially 
destructive of the necessary quiet of the 
breeding season. All this, of course, 
is not to be helped, regrettable as it may 
be from the gunner’s standpoint. 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
drainage of marshland is the one thing 
responsible for the snipe’s waning 
affection for English marshes and water- 
meadows. There are places where the 
marsh is still very much in the same 
condition as it has been for centuries, 
but which no longer serve to attract the 
birds as of yore. It is true that in such 
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situations snipe are sometimes to be 
found in fair number during the winter, 
though in nothing like their former 
quantity, but as regards nesting the 
majority of still apparently inviting 
places are now deserted. Instead of 
nesting, as they once did, in almost every 
suitable marsh, snipe are now to be met 
with in the breeding season in places 
that are very few and far between— 
indeed, one may often walk for miles 
through the most _ inviting - looking 
country and never so much as see a bird 


or hear that once familiar ‘“‘ drumming ”’ 


sound that was at one time an 
inseparable association of the marsh in 
summer. Here, then, we are faced with 
a mystery which it is very difficult to 
fathom, though of course there must be 
some relation between the decreasing 
number of migratory snipe—the birds 
which are with us only in the winter— 
and the scarcity of resident snipe which 
remain here all the year round and nest 
in our marshes. 
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Obviously, if fewer birds make the 
journey hither every winter it may be 
taken for granted that the number 
remaining behind to breed will be 
proportionately reduced; for although 
migratory and resident snipe have just 
been referred to, for the sake of drawing 
an easy distinction, as if they were two 
separate races, it may be said that all © 
snipe are more or less migratory, and 
that there is actually no “ insular ’’ race 
of the birds which make their home for 
ever in the country in which they first 
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saw the light. If that were so we might 
expect a steady increase in the number 
of our home-bred snipe, the progeny of 
every pair that nested here remaining 
to breed, and their example being 
followed by succeeding generations. 
That, however, does not by any means 
appear to be the case—rather would it 
seem that among all the snipe that come 
here in the winter, or which remain here 
through that period after the preceding 
nesting season, only a small proportion 
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prolong their stay into the following 
spring and summer. Even so one might 
have expected that more breeding pairs 
would remain, for though their nesting 
quarters have been so severely reduced, 
there would still appear to be room for 
many more birds than are to be dis- 
covered nesting here each spring and 
summer. One can only suppose, there- 
fore, that the snipe have discovered some 
country where the general conditions 
are more to their liking for nesting than 
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increase of shooting in this and other 
countries during recent years has had 
not a little to do with this state of 
affairs. Yet, again, the desertion of the 
snipe from this country, both as regards 
its winter visits and its summer residence, 
may be merely the result of a whim on 
the part of this always erratic bird. It 
is well known that in certain parts of 
this and other countries snipe and 
woodcock have deserted the district for 
a period and subsequently returned | 
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they are here at the present time, or 
perhaps ever have been. 

On the other hand it may be that no 
new nesting areas have been chosen, but 
that owing to the general decrease of 
tthe birds all over Europe, there is more 
room than ever in their original breeding 
quarters. It does not appear that snipe 
are increasing on any part of the 
Continent—indeed, the contrary seems 
to be the case, and doubtless the great 


though almost invariably in smaller 
numbers than before. It may be that 
one of these days snipe will breed again 
in fair plenty in our English marshes, 
but as the years go by, that hope grows 
less and less likely of fulfilment. 

The question that concerns the gunner 
is whether anything can be done to 
encourage the snipe to visit this country 
more plentifully in winter, or to breed in 
our still suitable marshes more frequently 
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than at present? A closer study of the 
bird’s habits, especially as regards the 
matter of diet, might reveal certain 
circumstances of very great value. The 
existence of suitable food is, as we know, 
the first attraction that draws the snipe 
to its particular haunts; and where the 
bird finds food to its liking, there it will 
always be found when other conditions 
are suitable. We know that the drainage 
of marshland curtails the snipe’s supply 
of food, but we do not know, except in a 
general sort of way, why in the case of 
undrained and unspoilt marshes some 
should still serve to attract the birds 
while others, equally attractive to all 
appearance, fail to do so. 

We take it for granted that the 
presence or absence of food is the main 
factor in the case, but we do not take the 
trouble to discover why suitable fare 
should be existent in some places and not 
in others. We may assume however, 


that the food of the snipe exists in certain 
places for one or both of two reasons— 


either on account of the nature of the soil 
or the nature of the plants that grow 
thereon. It has long been the custom 
to encourage on the margins of streams 
those plants which it has been discovered 
are especially attractive to the insects 
upon which trout and other fish are fond 
of feeding, and is there any reason why 
we should not follow a similar practice 
in the case of the snipe? Though the 
process would doubtless entail a good 
deal of labour and some expense in the 
carrying out of analyses and microscopic 
investigations, it ought to be possible 
in this scientific age to arrive at some 
definite and useful conclusions. The 
nature of the soil, of course, we cannot 
alter, though we might do something to 
improve its condition, and so might 
' make it suitable to plants that do not 
at present flourish in it; but many of 
the latter might be introduced to places 
where they are not naturally found. 

If you consult the pages of any well- 
known ornithological work—Morris’s for 
example—you will gather a certain 
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amount of information as to the sub- 
stances which form the diet of the snipe 
—worms, small shell-fish, larve of 
insects, and vegetable substances—but 
further than this our authorities do not 
seem to care to commit themselves, and 
the seeker after knowledge is left 
wondering as to what kind of worms, 
what shell-fish, and what insects it may 
be of which the snipe is particularly fond. 
Doubtless it prefers some to others, and 
what we want to discover are those 
which appeal most irresistibly to its 
palate. This nobody at present seems 
to be able to state, yet the knowledge 
must be capable of acquirement. There 
are, as must be admitted, far greater 
difficulties in discovering what sort of a 
diet a bird like the snipe chiefly prefers 
than is the case with most other birds; 
for if you shoot a snipe and proceed to 
dissect it with a view to discovering of 
what its last meal consisted, you will be 
very disappointed in the results, which 
are mostly of the negative description. 
All that one can usually find is a mass of 
inseparable matter that might consist 
of anything, for the digestion of the 
snipe is so extraordinarily rapid that if 
one is to learn anything as to the nature 
of its food one must secure it almost 
in the very act of feeding. Since snipe 
feed almost entirely by night, at which 
time, naturally, it is impossible to shoot 
them, it is obvious that even though one 
takes the field at the earliest possible 
moment after daybreak the chances of 
securing a specimen with undigested 
food in its crop or gizzard are very 
remote; and in that fact is to be found 
the explanation of our present ignorance 
on this subject. 

If, however, a few birds could be 
snared during the night, such examples 
would probably provide a much better 
opportunity for investigation in the 
desired direction. Apart from such 
examinations, a careful analysis of the 
soil in those particular spots which 
appear to have a special attraction for 
the birds might result in further 
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interesting discoveries. In this con- 
nection there is one point of particular 
interest that might be investigated, and 
it is this—what is it that the snipe finds 
in sewage meadows that makes it resort 
to such places in preference to any 
others in the neighbourhood ? Sewage 
undoubtedly breeds some _ insect — 
probably a kind of maggot — that 
supplies the snipe with a dainty that it 
cannot resist; but it is doubtful whether 
anyone has ever discovered what that 
dainty may be. By the way, is it or is 


worth while to try and keep them and 
to encourage others to follow their 
example. Of the already too few snipes’ 
nests that are made in England every 
year a considerable proportion must be 
destroyed; if only this waste could 
be prevented, there would be a consider- 
able gain in the snipe population and, 


consequently, an improvement in the | 


gunner’s prospects of sport. Though 
many, possibly most, of the snipe bred 
on our marshes may eventually go out 
of the country and never return, it may 
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it not a fact that snipe which frequent 
sewage farms are uneatable? The 
writer has often enquired, but while 
some say they are “all right,’’ others 
declare such birds to be detestable. 

In regard to the protection and 
encouragement of nesting snipe, a good 
deal might be done in place of the 
present neglect to provide the birds 
with any safeguard against disturbance. 
On any marsh where a few pairs—or 
only a single pair—may yet be found 
making their summer home, it is surely 


be taken that most of them remain here 
for some time, many perhaps until the 
end of the shooting season’, following. 
The more snipe, therefore, that can be 
produced here, the greater the chances 
of sport in the next season for somebody. 
On marshes where snipe breed there is 
usually some fair shooting to be had 
directly the season comes in, though 
after a while the birds disappear. There 
is reason to believe, however, that snipe 
bred on a particular marsh come back 
to their home from time to time during 
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the following autumn and winter, and 
what is more, bring others with them. 
From every point of view, therefore, it 
is most important that everything 
possible should be done to encourage 
and protect any snipe that condescend 
to nest in our midst. 

There can be little doubt that sheep 
and cattle are responsible for the 
destruction of a large number of snipes’ 
nests, and the only way to prevent this 
is to enclose in some way those particular 
areas to which the birds take a fancy. 
Snipe usually nest year after year in 
much the same spot, so that these 
enclosures need not necessarily be very 
extensive. They could easily be made 
with a little wire and a few posts, and it 
would only be necessary to keep the 
wires in position until nesting was over. 
The posts might remain to be used 
another year. At the most the cattle 


would be deprived of the feed within 


these enclosures for a couple of months 
or so, and one supposes that few farmers 
would make any objection to an arrange- 
ment of this sort. A good many snipes’ 
nests are also destroyed by crows, 
which have a habit of frequenting the 
marshes in summer, and rats are 
doubtlessly responsible for a fair share of 
damage. Both these marauders must 
therefore be trapped and shot on all 
possible occasions, though after the snipe 
have begun to sit it will be as well to 
use the gun as little as possible. 
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A harder problem to deal with in the 
matter of snipe preservation is that 
which concerns the invasion of the marsh 
by trippers and egg-collectors, for in 
these days of cheap and convenient 
locomotion of many kinds the former 
find their way almost everywhere, and 
the latter are always with us. Notice 
boards, warning trespassers of the 
consequences of their acts, often do a 
great deal of good, for although many 
people will not take the slightest notice 
of these warnings, there are many more 
who hesitate to enter upon any grounds 
so guarded, and if an example can be 
made of one or two of the former class 
and a conviction obtained, much good 
will be done. For the rest, watching is 
the only thing, and if this be only 
occasional it will be better than nothing. 
A good many keepers never enter the 
marshes on their shooting from the end 
of one shooting season to the beginning 
of the next, and when people get to know 
this, itisonlynaturalthatthey shouldtake 
advantage of the fact. If on the other 
hand the keeper lets himself be seen 
occasionally strolling round, the circum- 
stances will not be lost on any whom 
it may concern. Snipe are so scarce 
nowadays, and always so well worth 
having on any shooting, that they merit 
all the protection that can be given 
them during the time of year when the 
disturbance of their haunts is calculated 
to do most harm. 
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“A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a 

horse.’’—Shakespeare. 
I HAVE always felt myself peculiarly 
in sympathy with that heart-breaking 
appeal of Richard III., and, if I be 
permitted by an indulgent public to 
substitute the word “ patrimony ”’ for 
“kingdom,” I think I may reasonably 
claim to have acted up to the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the royal outburst, 
for from the earliest date at which I had 
two spare coins to jingle together, or, in 
other words, the price of a horse in my 
pocket, Ihave bought one—and generally 
when the time came for parting sold him 
at a loss. 

The last remark, indeed, gives ample 
food for reflection when I look round my 
amateur horse-coping acquaintance, for 
I hardly discover one man who has not 
sold at a loss (or so he says), and I am 
therefore moved to wonder on what the 
avowed horse dealer lives! So many 
men do I know who, leaving the Service, 
settle down in the country to try a little 
horse-dealing which on their own con- 
fession results in failure, that losing 
money over horses seems to assure quite 
a comfortable livelihood judging, at any 
rate, by the style in which they do 
themselves. 

The only occasion on which I can 
recall a profitable deal was when I 
approached the matter in a light-hearted 
rather than a serious spirit, and I can 
confidently aver that nobody was more 
surprised than I when the would-be 
purchaser accepted my terms, and that 
without haggling. The gentleman in 
question was looking about for polo 
ponies, and having in my possession at 
the time a pony that for racing purposes 
had turned out worthless, I suggested 
his running his eye over her. Whether 
she would play polo I did not know ; 
that she could not race bitter experience 
had taught me. 
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The beast was sent for, and being very 
fresh, came out of her stable with a 
squeal and a buck, nearly wrenching the 
rein out of the groom’s hand, and, lo! 
the deed was done. Turning to me, 
““T like her,” he said, and, running his 
hand down her leg, asked me what I 
wanted ? A south-country stolidity that 
has ever served me well befriended me 
on this occasion as with a wooden face 
and eyes fixed on a distant point in the 
landscape I murmured a figure that 
would give me ample scope to descend 
subsequently with dignity, when to my 
amazement, he said, “ All right ; if she’s 
sound, I’ll have her!’’ Knowing she was 
sound I agreed to any _ veterinary 
examination, and in due course she was 
sent off to him, I received my cheque, 
and learned later that he was as pleased 
with her as I was with him, which sounds 
like the conventional termination to a 
three-volume love story. 

Not so roseate was the after-career of 
another one I sold. As she was of 
somewhat an excitable temperament, 
and the paved streets of a country town 
are unsuited as a rule for conversion into 
an open-air gymnasium, I sent her up to 
Tattersalls, where, unknown to me, she 
was bought by a great friend of mine. 
Directly this startling piece of infor- 
mation was conveyed to me, I wrote 
what is known in Service circles as a 
“ confidential report,” that is to say, a 
strictly private blasting summary of the 
mare’s career and character, with side- 
lights on the probable development of 
present tendencies. 

The accuracy of my diagnosis was 
shown by her encounter shortly after 
with a passing steam roller on the high 
road. Other parties to the encounter, 
so I am informed, were a nurse wheeling 
a perambulator and a maiden lady of 
uncertain age, and, as well as I can 
remember at this length of time, all 
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parties indulged in a hasty fas de quatre, 
danced with much spirit. As, however, 
the nurse found the perambulator some- 
thing of an embarrassment and the 
maiden lady suffered from rheumatoid 
arthritis, rendering her movements rather 
slow and erratic, they two retired from 
the dance, which forthwith transformed 
itself into a fandango in which the verve 
and abandon of the chestnut mare were 
but ill-matched by the cumbersome and 
unresponsive attitude of the steam roller. 
However, the man on her back could not 
get her past, so the mare, nothing 
daunted, again changed the measure and 
with a prescience that did her infinite 
credit, gave a first rendering of what has 
since become so popular in this country 
under the alluring title of the ‘Argentine 
Tango.’”’ The road being greasy this was 
doomed to failure, and, Lightfoot sub- 
siding, had subsequently to be removed 
in a horse-ambulance. 

Of all forms of nightmare, I think 
nothing surpasses the feeling of helpless- 
ness on a horse’s back when the road is 


greasy or slippery. The poor beast’s 


” 


feet cannot “ bite,’’ and the more you 
try to help him the less you seem to 
accomplish, so that when the inevitable 
fiasco occurs you are constrained to 
admit the justice of your nag’s complaint 
as, struggling to his feet, he looks you in 
the eye as much as to say “ If you only 
hadn’t tried to help, we might have got 
through, but as it is iw 

I had a fall from this cause one day out 
hunting in Devon, which might have been 
serious but fortunately was not, and 
was redeemed by at least one spark of 
humour. Hounds had run uphill, and 
jumping the bank at the top of the field, 
had gone slowly on across the next 
meadow and were casting themselves to 
hit the line. The only jumpable place 
appeared to be where they had gone 
over, and when I got near the top, for I 
always take it easy uphill, I found the 
small field looking at the place and 
speculating about going back or round. 
Bustling up full of the most nauseating 
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self-conceit I shouted “ Well, if you 
aren’t going to have it, stand away and 
give me a chance!” and turning my 
horse round, put him at the bank a little 
too fast. As ill-luck would have it we 
jumped on to the very top of the stump 
of a tree which had been felled flush with 
the soil, and was therefore not visible 
from below. It had been raining hard 
for hours, and the stump was as slippery 
as a company promoter’s prospectus. As 
my little horse jumped up and collected 
himself to jump off, I felt him slide and 
the next minute we came over back- 
wards. As he went I managed to get 
my feet out of the stirrups, and when he 
rolled so did I, but alongside him, a lady 
adding the appropriate touch of gloom 
to the proceedings by shouting, “‘ Oh! 
he’s killed’”’; but with the vagueness 
of a woman never troubling to explain 
whether she meant my horse or me. 
She proved a false prophet, however, for 
we both rose, very muddy, but otherwise 
sound, and, considerably chastened in 
spirit (and, let us hope, manner), I slipped 
the reins over my arm and climbed the 
bank, Romulus following like a cat, and 
mounted him the other side. Hounds 
were only a field away, and we caught 
them easily ; but since that day I have 
never been able to decide to my own 
satisfaction whether I dislike wet stumps 
or wire most. 

I wonder if many of my readers have 
had experience of hirelings ? Mine has 
been but limited, as wherever I have 
been I have at once raked over the equine 
ashpit to pick out something of my own ; 
but at times, of course, one finds oneself 
in the equivocal position of not having a 
horse when the card shows hounds to 
meet three miles off the following 
morning, and it then becomes necessary 
to hire something, even if as a last 
resource Aunt Tabitha’s. newest present, 
1.€., a pair of silver-backed hairbrushes, 
has to be pawned for the purpose 
and one’s toilet performed in future 
with the curry comb and a dandy 
brush. 
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One such occurrence lingers in my 
memory. 

I had just come to the end of a long 
leave and was due to sail from Liverpool 
the day after Boxing Day. I came up 
from the country to spend Christmas 
with my own folk, only to find that they 
had engaged rooms over the season at an 
hotel in Eastbourne, so, of course, I went 
too. Arrived there, I discovered the 
Eastbourne Foxhounds, of which Colonel 
Cardwell was then Master, met just 
outside the town on Boxing Day, and 
a horse was therefore imperatively 
indicated. Casting about the stables of 
the town, I found a “hunter” and 
arranged for him to be sent me. 

In due course I got on his back and 
had hardly turned the corner when we 
encountered a motor-car. I then made 
the interesting discovery that he was not 
alone a hunter, but a courtier too, since 
nothing would restrain him from curtsey- 
ing gracefully to the motor, and giving 
it the pas, to do which he quitted the 
roadway and bunched himself against 
the shutters of a shop-window. 

Many people were about, but they 
accepted his eccentricities very sym- 
pathetically, and appeared to take it for 
granted that one or both of us were 
recovering from the excesses of the day 
before, and were therefore not wholly 
accountable for our actions. 

At length I prevailed on the creature 
to start afresh, and we got to the meet 
not, however, without clearing the pave- 
ment every time we saw a motor, which 
gave me an insight into the feelings of a 
policeman on duty at a big London gala 
day. 

Hounds arrived and the day’s pro- 
ceedings began. There must have been 
about seventy or eighty people on 
horseback, and the foot-folk numbered 
thousands, or so they seemed to my 
excited imagination, for they were every- 
where, and when hounds were thrown 
into cover, about a couple of hundred 


men and boys entered too. Fortunately 


we drew blank, for any self-respecting 
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fox that had remained must have been 
trampled to death, as the impenetrable 
cordon outside prevented him from 
breaking. Hounds were blown out, and 
we moved on to the next draw, with no 
greater disaster than leaving behind 
one-and-a-half couple, that could not 
force their way through the throng. 

The second whip went to bring them 
on, and even then would not have got 
them had not a policeman kept the crowd 
back. Eventually, having drawn several 
covers blank, we moved away at a fast 
trot to some likely-looking gorse above 
Alfriston, in the course of which I dis- 
covered my hireling could at any rate 
gallop, as he took charge going down a 
Shoulder of the Downs pitted with rabbit- 
holes. This, I thought, promised well if 
we found a fox, and the next question was 
to ascertain if he could jump. I regret to 
have to state that this question, as far 
as I am concerned, must for ever remain 
unanswered, since we very shortly after- 
wards found a fox, but beyond running 
him from one gorse to another did 
nothing with him and never got off the 
Downs all day. A cold, bitter wind was 
blowing, and scent was hopeless, so at 
half-past three they whipped off, and I 
looked for a convoy back to Eastbourne. 

I found one in the shape of a jockey 
attached to a training stable at Jevington 
and he very good-naturedly rode on my 
offside all the way back into Eastbourne, 
thereby substantially mitigating the 
horrors of the road to my neurotic mount. 
All good things must have an end, and 
at the corner of the road leading to the 
seafront we said good-bye, whence I 
proceeded by a couple of pavement- 
clearing charges to my hotel and handed 
over my equine curiosity to the groom. 
To my annoyance, he gave the beast a 
character for mildness of demeanour that 
made both it and me blush for his 
veracity, but I noticed he was very 
careful not to get on its back as they left 
together. 

From a fairly lengthy soldiering 
experience I am inclined to think that 
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in the Service horses acquire much of 
the dispositions of their owners ; at any 
rate, I never yet met a choleric major 
who had not his counterpart in a very 
cross-grained charger, nor an easy-going 
colonel whose mount was anything but 
a slug; perhaps, however, the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon lies in the fact 
that the individual concerned chooses the 
horse most congenial to him and not that 
the imitative faculty in Service horses is 
unduly developed. Two horses privileged 
to carry their owners at the head of the 
regiment come to mind as I write. 

One belonged to the colonel of my old 
Militia regiment long years ago, and was 
only promoted to the office of regimental 
charger when the Militia came out for 
training. For the rest of the year it lived 
a rural, nay, almost cloistered, life on its 
owner’s property, masquerading in the 
summer as a hack and in the winter as a 
somewhat lethargic hunter. One kind of 
parade, however, never failed to shake it 
We generally trained 


out of its torpor. 
in May, and to those of us not quite in 
the first blush of youth, it is easy to 
remember that our late beloved Queen 
had her birthday on May 24th. This 
birthday entailed firing what in every 
barrack-room in the Empire is described 


as “‘a furious joy,” otherwise a feu-de- 
joie. To do this the regiment is formed 
in two ranks and a rippling successive 
discharge of the rifles takes place, starting 
from the first man on the right, running 
down the front rank and up the rear one. 
For some reason which I have never 
fathomed this discharge is peculiarly 
disliked by horses, and whenever we 
practised the manceuvre, even with empty 
rifles, the colonel’s charger fidgeted. On 
the day in question, therefore, when 
blank cartridge had to be used, after 
giving the command to load, he placed 
himself and his black horse, in defiance of 
the drill-book, in rear of his regiment 
before he gave orders to fire. Three 
salutes take place ; his word of command 
for the second one seemed curiously far 
away to me, and to all of us standing stiff 


horses were not his strong point. 
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and straight in front of our companies. 
When the third order reached us 
apparently still further off, I could bear it 
no longer and also bid the drill-book 
defiance by copying Lot’s example and 
looking behind me. I then beheld my 
colonel resolutely astride his black charger 
which, disliking the noise of the firing, had 
backed farther and farther away till the 
hedge and ditch at the end of the field 
had brought it up short. Into the ditch 
it subsided, and there sitting or rather 
crouching on its quarters remained. 

The other charger of which I made 
mention was of a totally different 
temperament. Small and compact, with 
some experience of the art of war, she 
was fully aware of the shattering effect 
to a horse’s nerves of a feu-de-joie, and 
nothing would induce her to stay for it. 
I have seen her, when the firing began, 
carry my revered commanding officer 
bodily from the field, so much so that on 
one occasion I imagined she had lost all 
sense of time and place and _ believed 
herself to be doing a training gallop! 
From this exercise she was with some 
difficulty persuaded to return, and once 
more to place herself with the C.O. in 
front of the line of troops, as, having 
fired their first volley, the men were still 
at the “ present ’”’ waiting for the word 
to re-load and fire again. 

The drill-book, with a lack of imagina- 
tion common to all official publications, 
does not contemplate the possibility of 
the C.O. being carried willy-nilly off the 
parade ground, and as there exists no 
word of command calculated to meet 
such an unforeseen contingency, I take it 
that, failing his return, we should have 
spent the rest of our lives where we stood. 

I cannot leave the engrossing subject 
of chargers without at least a passing 
reference to the adjutant of a corps I 
knew. Short and rather barge-built, he 
was well adapted for a rough and tumble 
in a street row, and though a good 
sportsman and specially keen on shooting, 
His 
thighs were rounded rather than flat, so 
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that he did not get a good grip of his 
mount’s sides, a circumstance more easily 
understood when I explain that his 
charger was invariably watered before 
parade to tone down any exuberance, 
and that in consequence she came to 
parade looking in her swollen condition 
rather like the regimental water-cart. 

Our manceuvring ground being grass 
had a lot‘of little runnels intersecting it 
to carry off the effects of any heavy 
rainfall. They were quite small and 
could be stepped over without difficulty ; 
nevertheless I have heard the pair of 
them, marching beside me, groan as 
they came to one, she on account of the 
exertion involved in crossing it, and he 
on account of the inevitable lurch he 
was about to suffer. 


Peace to his memory! He has left 


the Service these many years, and I 
doubt whether any inhabitant of these 
islands blessed the introduction of the 
motor more fervently than he, for horses 


in any form aroused the worst feelings of 
his otherwise kindly nature. 

I often wonder why a certain type of 
animal-lover is so affected by the 
presence of animals that he feels it 
necessary to touch them; is it because 
he suffers from the same failing as the 
illustrious Dr. Johnson who could never 
pass a post at the street corner without 
placing his hand upon it ? 

I am moved to this reflection by a 
little scene recently witnessed at the 
Islington Hackney Show. We were 
wedged at the ringside watching the 
prize winners parade round when an 
individual next to me with “ horse” 
written all over him, thought it well to 
pass his hand lovingly over the quarter 
of each horse he could reach as they 
paraded past. Some of them, excited by 
their surroundings, resented this liberty, 
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and in consequence those of us who stood 
two or three places to starboard of him 
were in imminent danger of having our 
brains dashed out. His action did not 
pass unnoticed and led to a somewhat 
heated protest from a gentleman standing 
next to me, who, being the sole support 
of a wife and three children, wished to 
live a little longer. The protest took 
effect and we emerged alive from the peril. 

All of us who have kept horses and 
have been honestly anxious for their 
welfare have from time to time found 
ourselves obliged to depend for their 
shoeing upon the efforts of the local 
blacksmith, for the reason that if the 
horse casts a shoe on the road or requires 
a new set it is not always convenient to 
send him into the nearest town where 
the best craftsmen are generally to be 
found. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
casting a slur on any country smith, but, 
generally speaking, I have found the 
town forges to contain better men than 
the country ones, probably because in 
these days of motors they get more work 
and, consequently, practice. 

One man upon whose efforts I was 
obliged to depend in the West Indies 
caused me some searchings of heart, not 
because of his willingness—for no one 
could have been more anxious to oblige— 
but because of his fixed obsession that the 
shoes in his shop were made to fit the 
horses that called, and that if they did 
not, the best way to make them fit was 
to pare away the horse’s foot, and not 
to alter the shoe in the fire. For this 
reason, I generally took my horses to the 
forge myself and stood by while they 
were fitted, and by dint of patient 
reasoning, combined with rather higher 
and immediate payment, generally 
managed to make my view prevail. 
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A FINE FINISH OF A HUNDRED YARDS RACE. 
HIS ARMS. 


NO. 7 HAS SPOILED HIS CHANCE BY FLINGING UP 
THE NEXT BOY TO HIM IS RUNNING STRONGLY AND IN GOOD STYLE} 
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As it was in Wellington’s days—I am 
ashamed to quote the too familiar refer- 
ence to the playing fields at Eton—so it 
is now, the precepts we learn and the 
training we receive at school last us 
through life. At football and cricket we 
more than hold our own with any team 
the world can produce, but in athletics 
we are hopelessly outclassed, both at 
school and in after-life, not only in the 
Olympic Games, but even at our own 
English Championships, many of which 
are carried off by the foreigner and 
Colonial year after year. 

In the consideration of our position 
as a sporting nation one’s thoughts 
naturally turn to those games at which 
we are most successful. Cricket, football, 


rowing, and hockey at once start 
glaringly into view; apart from all 
questions of excellent government, the 
reason of our ascendency in _ these 
branches of sport is fairly obvious, and 
surely one need look no further than the 
Public Schools to discover the secret, 
which lies in the early coaching the boys 
receive in these manly arts, coaching of 
the most systematic, scientific, and 
specialised nature possible. 

Take cricket, for instance, and walk 
with me on to any Public School cricket 
field you care to choose in the United 
Kingdom ; as you walk across the field 
observe the net practice at which the 
professional, masters, and boys alike 
strive to impart or imbibe knowledge 
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with the utmost earnestness; but of 
this more anon. 

When one reaches the pavilion every 
species of cricket accessory is on sale, 
from batting gloves to balls, and the 
“pro”’ is there to advise the young 
cricketer just the right weight bat he 
should select and the proper arrangement 
of studs in the boots to suit his style 
of bowling and give him the firmest 
grip upon the ground. 
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statement is a mystery to me. Is not 
every part of cricket specialised ? Can 
we call the man who is put into the team 
for his wicket-keeping or bowling any- 
thing but a specialist, and is he not 
coached in keeping or bowling more 
than in batting, simply because bowling 
or wicket-keeping happens to be his 
forte ? Of course every boy is taught to 
bat, because every boy in the team has 
to bat, and every boy is taught to field 
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E. St. H. Davies of Eastbourne is finishing strongly and in very good style. 


H. Kitching of King’s College School, 


second, has obviously made every effort but is run right out, and has lost his form 


Year by year huge sums of money are 
spent upon this splendid game, day 
after day the boys receive instruction 
at the nets. 

The question of coaching brings us to 
the question of specialisation. It has 
often been pleaded that what may be 
termed “‘ the team games ”’ are infinitely 
preferable to athletics proper, in that 
they do not lead to specialisation. How 
any thinking men can uphold such a 


because the whole eleven are bound to 
do so; but a boy is not taught to bowl 
or wicket-keep unless he shows particular 
aptitude for these branches of the game. 

Games like cricket, football, and 
hockey are good in that they breed a 
spirit of comradeship, and are further 
helped by the pleasant system of matches 
in which other schools are visited, and 
the School honour upheld. It must also 
be remembered that the School year is 
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roughly divided into two halves, the 
cricket half and the football or hockey 
half; thus these sports are practised 
for a considerable length of time at a 
stretch. 

Referring again to _ specialisation, 
perhaps it is not so pronounced in 
football and hockey as in cricket, but it 
is there none the less. Take for instance 


the goal keeper in the Association game: 
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these three branches of sport. While 
at school a boy has the performances of 
all the famous sportsmen, past and 
present, ever before him, and he lives 
for the day when he will get into the 
Ist XI., or XV. When he leaves school 
he may himself look forward to getting 
his Blue if he goes up to the ’Varsity, 
and after that his County or Inter- 
national cap. So it is that from earliest 
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The winner (No. 6), H. O. Mackenzie of King’s College School, is stopping himself by flinging up his arnis, 
and would lose in a close finish 


where is a greater specialist to be found 
than he? In these sports, although no 
professional is engaged to teach the 
rudiments of the games, yet it is almost 
invariably the case that the Games’ 
master has taken his Blue in one or the 
other of them and is fully as capable 
of expounding them to his pupils as any 
professional. 
There is still another point to be 
considered in analysing our success in 


days the young English boy has the 
stimulus of competition and the hope 
of rising to yet greater honours to urge 
him on to do his best in our three great 
national games ; added to which esprit 
de corps, so dear to the heart of the 
English boy, is envolved; it is not for 
himself that he is struggling doggedly 
on, but for the honour of his school, 
his county, or his country. 

There is one thing, however, which 
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must be mentioned—for a reason which 
will appear latter—in these three great 
national sports with which we are dealing, 
international caps are given for com- 
petitions limited to all intents and 
purposes to the countries composing the 
United Kingdom, with the addition of 
France and occasionally one or more of the 
colonies. This, of course, is due to 
the fact that these games have for many 
generations past been a purely British 
product and are only now beginning to 
come into prominence on the Continent 
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personal pride does enter into all of us 
even if it be only to a limited degree, 
also the national characteristics enter 
in somewhat, for we are essentially a 
people who prefer the motto “ all for 
one, one for all”’ rather than ‘ each for 
his own yard arm.” 

One may safely say that the reason 
we excel in these great games is primarily 
because we have a national aptitude for 
them, they are enthusiastically encour- 
aged and scientifically taught, and the 
system under which they are governed 


ETON COLLEGE SPORTS 


It will be noticed that every single boy has started in the old and incorrect “ dab ”’ style 


and elsewhere ; counter-balancing the 
somewhat narrow scope of these inter- 
nationals is the fact that a man has three 
or even four chances of securing his cap 
in each and every year. 

Finally we cannot ignore the national 
esteem in which the really first-class 
cricketer and football player are held. 
Particularly is this the case with the 
former sport. You have only to walk 
through London and look at the placards 
of the evening papers to prove my 
statement, and I suppose the question of 


has so grown that your really keen and 
intelligent player has nearly always 
something greater to look forward to, 
and is so encouraged to persevere. 

From our successes we turn to our 
failures. It will be a man with but a 
short memory who does not remember 
the dismal fiasco at Stockholm in 1912. 
Yes! it is in athletics that our weakness 
is to be found—the strength of the whole 
chain is but the strength of the weakest 
link. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, when 
questioned on the subject some time ago, 
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said most emphatically, “ There is no 
decadence here’”’; and he was right ; 
there is no decadence, only our methods 
are wrong—athletics are not appreciated 
at their true value in England, and this 
non-appreciation of many fine branches 
of sport is due in a great measure to the 
ridiculous system of managing athletic 
sports which has for so many years 
prevailed in our Public Schools; but 
the Schools are not altogether to blame, 
for the governing body of athletics has 
adopted a wrong policy which has done 
nothing to encourage the Public School 
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In certain schools which I have visited 
recently there is a genuine desire to do 
the best that can be done and to obtain 
the best results ; with this spirit at work 
I feel it will not be long before the cult 
of athletics permeates all our great 
school system, and then indeed shall we 
produce champions and record breakers. 

But before reform can be undertaken 
existing conditions and faults must be 
thoroughly understood. As things are 
at present it is impossible for the young 
Public School athlete to get the best 
out of himself, for he is not given the 


FINISH OF THE 20) METRES RACE AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES IQI2 


R. C. Craig winning in 21 7/10 secs., with D. F. Lippincott second ; both these fine runners are from U.S.A. 
This a good example of a fine fin'sh 


boy to stay in athletics when once he has 
left his School or Varsity. But these are 
points with which I wish to deal 
seriatim and in detail. 

Recently I have completed a series of 
visits to a few of our Public Schools, and 
the system—or lack of system and 
method—one sees is truly amazing. Do 
not let it be thought that I am blaming 
the powers that be. Far from it ; in most 
cases the masters are anxious to do the 
right thing; but it simply so happens 
that athletics excite so little interest in 
this country that the science is to them 
a sealed book. 


opportunity to learn, nor for that matter 
is there anyone to teach him; no pro- 
fessional is engaged, while masters and 
pupils alike are, as a general rule, 
entirely ignorant of the first principles 
of athletic training and practice; and 
particularly is this the case in the field 
events. 
Perhaps the strongest proof of the 
truth of the foregoing statement is the 
time which is generally set aside for the 
preparatory training of the boys. At | 
Westminster, for example, little more / 
than a week elapses between the last | 
football match of the season and the | 
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actual days upon which the sports are 
held. Now any experienced athlete will 
tell you that no matter how perfect may 
be his methods or how good the training 
in which he has kept himself during the 
winter months, he will require consider- 
ably longer than a week’s practice in 
which to get back the methods which he 
has perfected through many long and 
painstaking months of training in past 
seasons. Taking this a step further, how 
is it possible for a schoolboy to learn 


care for a whole lot of troublesome 
preparation for one day’s competition ; 
and here is seen the great fault of the 
boys being left to their own devices in 
training, or under the supervision of a 
master who does not understand the 
various events. 

Through being left to their own 
devices, or wrongly taught, the young- 
sters pick up wrong methods at the 
beginning, notably bent legged hurdling 
and jumping in the ‘old scissors style. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS CHAMPIONSHIPS—I20 YARDS HURDLE RACE 


No. 1 is using the antiquated bent leg method and has the body wrongly disposed. No. 3 shows the beginnings of a very 


good style, but should be much lower over his hurdle. 


Two very famous old hurdlers in L. F. Tremeer and 


J. B. Densham are to be seen keenly watching the rising generation 


any method at all, if in each year as it 
comes round he is only to get one week’s 
practice and one day’s competition 
against his own school fellows and not 
against strangers from whom he learns so 
much in cricket and football ? 

In other schools a much longer period 
is allowed for preparation for the athletic 
sports, and this undoubtedly is good for 
the keen, thoughtful boy who buys a 
text book and works the methods out 
for himself; but it is fatal for the average 
Public School youngster who doesn’t 
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Later, when they come into the realm 
of first-class athletics, it is almost im- 
possible to break them of the bad faults 
learned in early boyhood. No! If you 
want a man to attain to greatness in 
athletics you must catch him young and 
train him properly. 

For the purpose of properly educating 
the schoolboy athletes, time is necessary. 
As a general rule it may be accepted that 
school sports take place in the month of 
April. This is a bad month of the year, 
but it would be difficult to alter it without 
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interfering with cricket; it therefore 
becomes a matter of accepting the time 
of competition as it stands. If next 
year sports preparation is began early 
in March, assuming that the sports will 
be held at the end of April, a professional 
of good standing, such as Alec Nelson, 
trainer to the Cambridge University 
Athletic Club, should be engaged to start 
the boys in the right methods and to 
advise them during their preparation. It 
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training, in order that the boys may have 
the advantage of ten full flights of hurdles 
to train over, and sand pits for the high 
and long jumps; proper rings should also 
be used in training for the shot-putting 
and hammer-throwing. At present it is 
the practice to leave the preparation 
of the field until just before the sports. 
At one school I know , no hurdles at all 
are put up until the actual eve of 
competition. It is necessary that proper 


THE *“*LAY-OUT’’ METHOD OF HIGH JUMPING WHICH IS TAUGHT TO SCHOOLBOY AND 
’"VARSITY ATHLETE ALIKE IN THE UNITED STATES 


would be as well for the professional to 
be engaged for two months each year, 
but this is not absolutely essential, for a 
boy who learns correct style when he is 
fourteen and stays on until he is seven- 
teen will be able to help the younger boys 
in later years ; also the masters will soon 
grasp the methods, and their assistance 
will be invaluable. 

It is of great importance that the 
sports ground should be _ properly 
arranged from the beginning of the 


impedimenta should be provided for 
competition: a toe board should be used 
in shot-putting, for instance. 

It is also necessary that the boys’ 
training work should be scheduled for 
them by an experienced man, who 
should see that the schedule is worked to. 
Under existing conditions training is a 
farce; the sprinter, for instance, goes out 
and sprints for all he is worth, thereby 
doing himself irreparable harm, never 
knowing that before he runs a hundred 
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yards at full speed it is necessary for 
him to do at least a week’s steady jogging 
round the track at half-mile pace to 
strengthen his muscles for the strain 
which fast sprinting imposes on them. 
In his case, too, there is also the question 
of building up the body muscles to enable 
him to put in the arm work essential to 
first-class sprinting. All these things 
are known to the professional coach 
and would be looked after by him. The 


particular event for which his blue was 
awarded. As an instance I will quote 
the case of a master who got his blue 
at Oxford in the three miles, but who 
none the less allowed the boys now 
under his charge to “‘ put” the shot by 
holding it in both hands and slinging 
it over their heads behind them, from a 
square marked upon the ground, a 
method totally opposed to the rules of 
the Amateur Athletic Association, and 


S. H. Gt HUMFREY, OF OAKHAM, IS A FINE NATURAL JUMPER WHO SHOULD DO GREAT THINGS. 
AS WILL BE SEEN HE IS USING THE OLD SCISSORS STYLE, BUT GETS THE LEG OUT 
BEAUTIFULLY STRAIGHT, A SURE INDICATION OF STRONG ABDOMINAL MUSCLES 


experiment of employing a professional 
coach, in the person of Alec Nelson, has 
been tried at Bedford Grammar School 
with very marked success. 

Another argument in favour of the 


professional coach is that he under- 
stands every branch of the business, 
whereas even if the boys are fortunate 
enough to have the assistance of a 
master who has taken his blue for 
athletics, he will only understand that 


one which will be of no avail to boys who 
continue to practice athletics after 
leaving school. 

Again it is no uncommon thing at our 
schools to find the take-off in the long 
jump marked by a white-washed line 
upon the ground instead of being from a 
properly sunken take-off board; the 
disadvantage is obvious, for the ground 
will get beaten over at the edge with 
constant jumping, nor is the same 
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spring to be got from turf as from a 
board which gives a good grip to the 
spikes. 

Next there is the question of shoes. 
It is quite an unusual thing to find the 
schoolboy jumper wearing shoes with 
heel spikes; and yet they are essential, 
for the heel should always be placed down 
first in taking-off, and if heel spikes are 
used, a better grip of the ground will be 
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Championships employing the “dab 
start ’’ which prevailed in the early 
eighties, a method in which the runner 
stands with the body inclined forward. 
This method is very inferior to the 
crouching start in which the athlete 
has his back almost parallel to the 
ground, the weight of the body being 
dispersed over the hands and _ the 
advanced foot, leaving the back leg free 


THAT GREAT HIGH JUMPER A. C. B. BELLERBY BEGAN TO CULTIVATE A STYLE OF HIS OWN 


WHEN STILL QUITE A BOY; 


HE PERFECTED HIS OWN METHOD AT THE UNIVERSITY 


WHEN HE HAD THE ADVANTAGE OF A SANDPIT TO LAND IN 


obtained. These may seem small details, 
but it must be remembered that attention 
to detail is the principal factor in the 
accomplishment of success. 

Dealing with the track events only, 
undoubtedly the most important thing 
in the sprints is to be able to start 
properly, and yet only a little while ago 
I saw quite a number of boys who 
competed at the Public Schools 


to push off lustily from a hole, which 
has previously been cut. 

The crouching start may at first sight 
appear unusual, but one has only to 
observe a cat preparing for a quick dash 
forward to realise that it is the position 
intended by Nature. 

Let us now regard schoolboy athletics 
as bearing upon international com- 
petition. A great American authority 
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on the subject when interviewed by a 
representative of the Sporting Life in 
September of last year concerning the 
Olympic Games, said “‘ We are acting 
on the principle so often advocated in 
your columns of going for the boy, and 
all over the United States the same 
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American schoolboy has something to 
strive for, something to look forward to, 
and not only has he the hope of inter- 
national honours at the Olympic Games, 
but also inter-scholastic, inter-collegiate 
and championship laurels to win. Up to 
the present, here in England, a boy has 


THE ART OF POLE JUMPING WHICH IS A DEAD LETTER TO A PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY, BUT WHICH 
MAY BE SEEN AT ONE OF THE ’VARSITIES IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


thing is happening, so the boy cannot 
help being an athlete. He simply has to. 
As regards Olympic Games, it is every 
American schoolboy’s ambition to make 
the Olympic Team, to wear the Olympic 
‘Shield, and to gain an Olympic medal.” 

Herein is to be found the crux of 
the whole situation—incentive. The 


been limited to a blue, the A.A.A. 
Championships annually and the Olympic 
Games quadrennially; for the Public 
Schools Championships promoted by the 
London Athletic Club are not of a 
sufficiently representative character yet 
to embrace all the Public Schools. It is 
true that in future there will be the chance 
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of aninternational cap now that an annual 
three-cornered contest between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is to become an 
accomplished fact. 

In America there are 200 tracks in 
various cities, maintained by _ the 
Government, whereat trainers are always 
in attendance to advise and help budding 
athletes. The vast scope of athletics 
(in the broadest sense of the word as 
comprising all games) in the United 
States will be better understood when it 
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of classroom instruction in the science 
of athletics, which has been drawn up 
by the head of the Physical Training 
Department. 

Over here it is almost impossible to go 
into any public park where a free track 
is provided; in New York there are 
about forty properly-built cinder tracks 
where schoolboys and girls may practice 
free of charge, under the supervision of 
expert trainers. 

Altogether they spend just about 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIP STEEPLECHASE 


It should be noticed how well the leading boy is forward in the water and how nicely the second boy is 
“hurdling * for his landing 


is realised that in New York alone the 
Board of Education makes a_ yearly 
grant of approximately £60,000 for the 
maintenance of some fifty training 
centres for boys and girls, where every 
facility is given for games and the 
practice of athletics. During the summer 
holidays some two hundred school play- 
grounds are thrown open to _ all 
youngsters for athletic pastimes. 

In this year, some £10,000 will be 
spent on the carrying out of a syllabus 


£100,000 annually in New York alone - 
on the recreations of the youngsters, 
truly an amazing sum, you will doubt- 
less remark, to spend on games; but 
remember the Americans are a strong, 
virile, and fearless race, reared up by the 
proper care of the school children and 
surely such a magnificent result justifies 
such a colossal expenditure ! 

It is hard for the average Englishman 
to understand a system of athletics 
which brings no fewer than 49,000 
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schoolboys into competition on one 
occasion, as was the case at a meeting 


promoted by the Sunday World. 


The wonderful teams of American 
athletes we saw in London in 1908, and 
at Stockholm in 1912, were the direct 
outcome of a proper system of schoolboy 
athletics; but it is not a system of 
yesterday, it is the outcome of twenty 
or thirty years careful and painstaking 
organisation. We, too, have the raw 
material, as good natural athletes as any 
country in the world can produce, and 
we must encourage, teach, and coax the 
talent from its infancy up. It is hopeless 
to think that our Public School athletes 
of to-day will be the champions of 1916 
at Berlin ; 1920 is, however, ahead of us, 
beyond that 1924, and by then, if we will 
only read the writing on the wall—so 
plain for all to see—why then not even 
America herself will hold us. 


First of all we must have a proper 


Public Schools Championship. The 
L.A.C. has done splendid work, and it was 
very gratifying to see such schools 
as Eton, Rugby, and Westminster 
represented this year; but no athletic 
Club is in a position to carry out the 
work adequately. The promotion of 
such championships can only be done 
in one of two ways. It must either be 
held under the auspices of Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, at Iffley Road 
or Fenner’s, or at Queen’s_ Club, 
immediately after the Inter-University 
Sports, or it must be controlled by a 
Board of the Headmasters at the various 
_ school grounds throughout the country, 
being moved from one place to another, 
year by year. 


When such a championship is_pro- 
moted, athletics will begin to take their 
proper place in the school world, and we 
shall regain our position at the head of 
the Olympic nations. 
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The reform will only be brought 
about by giving the youngsters an active 
incentive for proper preparation. I do 
not think the mere anticipation of the 
school sports held on one day only, even 
with the prospect of the Public Schools 
Championship to follow, will be enough 
to induce a boy to go into two month’s 
arduous training at a cold and unpleasant 
time of the year, although I think that 
from the Championship other and better 
things will come on the principle of cause 
and effect. 

Probably the most important thing 
of all is that the team spirit should be 
engendered at our Public Schools on the 
same lines as at the Universities, where 
during the athletic sports term, not a 
week passes without its inter-collegiate 
contests, all having their final cul- 


‘mination in the Inter-University Sports 


at Queen’s Club. One had only to 
observe the unselfish running of Gaussen, 
the old Berkhamsteadian, in the inter- 
Varsity three miles race this year, and 
the willing way he sacrificed his own 
chances in order that he might bring 
Sproule right out, to see how absolutely 
the team spirit prevails if the system is 
right. Surely the same system may be 
brought into play in our Public Schools 
by means of inter-house sports, and by 
matches arranged with other schools, 
just as is done during the football and 
cricket season. The individual merit of 
the boy stands out more clearly in this 
way than in any other, and yet he will 
be upholding the school honour in these 
suggested inter-scholastic meets ; while 
relay running and team racing on the 
cross-country principle will bring the 
spirit of camaraderie into prominence. 

More hangs on the issue than the 
simple chaplet of olive or oak leaves ; 
our National prestige is at stake and 
“in our own hands the sin and the 
saving lies.”’ 
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ONE OF THE COMMONEST MISTAKES IS FOR AN ANGLER TO ATTEMPT TO NET A FISH ON TOO SHORT 
A LINE, WITH THE RESULT THAT THE PULL OF THE LINE HAS A TENDENCY 
TO RAISE THE FISH OUT OF THE WATER. 


WHY 


I LOST THAT FISH 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


GOLFERS, baseball players, and cricketers 
are usually well coached, and it is gener- 
ally understood that the unorthodox 
player seldom rises above the common 
mediocrity of the local club; but 
anglers develop various styles of their 
own, some of which, it would seem, are 
to be properly preferred from others. 
When a fish is lightly hooked a 
moment’s clumsiness on the part of 
the angler is almost certain to be 
followed by disappointment, and how- 
ever expert a fly-caster may be, he is 
bound to lose fish if he allows himself 
to acquire certain bad habits in the 
handling of his rod and net. It is curious 
to note how many men who may 


faithfully be described as good fishermen 
find difficulty in netting their fish from 
rapid water, which is simply because 
they go about it in a strained and 


awkward manner. If you watch a 
dozen fly-casters at work at the river 
side you will probably find that they all 
act differently when it comes to using 
the net. 

There is far more skill in netting a 
fish from rapid water—especially if one 
fishes up-stream and uses a long rod— 
than most anglers seem to think, and 
consequently little attention is given 
to this all important part of the 
business. It is safe to say that fifty 
per cent of the fish that are lost, “‘ just 


‘ 
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at the last moment,” would be safely 
creeled were it not for awkwardness on 
the part of the angler at this crisis. 
When casting up-stream a fish has to be 
taken as it drifts past the angler, 
probably in a half exhausted condition, 
but only too often it comes to life on 
seeing the net, and making a final 
frantic struggle contrives to get below 
the fisherman. The novice then 
invariably makes the mistake of reeling 
in more line, instead of moving slowly 
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it towards the net, owing to insufficient 
line being disengaged from the reel. 
From the attitude in which the angler 
now finds himself it is almost impossible 
to bring the fish to the net, however 
played out it may be; more line must 
be given, so that the rod can be brought 
back into a vertical position and the fish 
thus drawn towards the fisherman’s 
feet. 

All this may appear somewhat 
commonplace to the experienced hand, 


THE CORRECT METHOD: DRAWING IT TOWARDS THE FEET OF THE ANGLER 


with the fish and allowing it to run for 
a few seconds. The result is that 
the tension on the line is enormously 
increased, while the rod, instead of 
being in a vertical position, is pulled 
down till it is pointing towards the fish. 
which now gets an almost direct pull. 
Next, as the fish again becomes exhausted 
and the angler raises his rod end, the 
pull of the line has a tendency to lift 
the fish out of water instead of drawing 


yet watch a few anglers at work and you 
will see how many of them, in the 
excitement of the moment, make the 


same mistake. It will be seen, too, that 
it is a difficulty more likely to arise 
when a long rod is used than with a 
short one. 

Unless the rod and line are held in 
such a manner as to be under constant 
control, many a good fish will be lost 
that would otherwise find its way safely 
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to the creel. The style first adopted 
by the dry-fly man in manipulating the 
line is now generally followed and 
universally agreed to be the best. 
Holding the rod in the right hand, the 
fingers of the left hand grip the line 
midway between the reel and the first 
line guide, so that line can be paid out 
or drawn in without resorting to the 
clumsy and awkward measure of 
changing hands and winding. 
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out by the fingers of the right hand 
which clasp the rod. By “ shooting” 
the free line disengaged from the reel, 
waters can be fished which might other- 
wise be impossible owing to the pro- 
fusion of timber, while the man who 
fishes up-stream (alas! that he is so 
scarce an individual!) will find there is 
a great advantage in being able to keep 
his rod in a permanent upright position 
as his flies drift towards him. In 


PAY OUT LINE OR FOLLOW SLOWLY ON FOOT, REMEMBERING ALWAYS 


TO KEEP THE ROD END UP 


The advantage of thus having the 
line under instant control and command 
are many and important. In playing a 
fish the line can be allowed to run 
through the fingers at any _ tension 
desired—though care must be exercised 
in playing very large fish in this manner 
or the angler will take home some 
blisters. The line can also be quickly 
drawn in, and prevented from running 


landing a fish the length of line can 
easily be adjusted, before the net is 
taken up, by the movement of the left 
hand, the line being transferred to the 
right hand as the net is brought into 
use. 

Another very common mistake to 
which most anglers of limited experience 
are prone is that of allowing the rod 
end to point in the same direction as the 
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line while the cast drifts diagonally 
across the current. The result is that, 
should a rise occur, the full pliancy of 
the rod is not brought into use, the fish 
obtaining an almost straight pull between 
the fly at which it rises and the wrist 
of the angler. When this occurs the 
parting of the cast is almost inevitable, 
and usually takes place so instan- 
taneously that the angler is apt to blame 
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as an old river-keeper observed to the 
writer. The beginner tries to throw a 
yard further than he can by extending 
his arm as far as possible, leaning 
forward, and allowing his rod end to 
droop almost to the surface. It would be 
quite impossible to recover from such 
an attitude were a large fish hooked 
unless the angler plunged into the water 
or allowed his reel to run off at an 


A COMMON POSITION OF THE TIRO; ROD, ARM, AND LINE EXTENDED IN ONE STRAIGHT LINE, 


(WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF A GOOD PULL WERE TO OCCUR ?) 


his tackle. In a cant phrase of the day, 
the fly caster should always remember 
to “keep his end up,’ for it is 
surprisingly easy to allow the rod to 
droop when casting down stream. 
This mistake also occurs when the 
angler casts from the shoulder instead 
of from the wrist. The tiro often uses 
his whole arm in casting; indeed. 
“some of them use their whole bodies,”’ 


appalling speed, alternatives which are 
undesirable at any time. 

No advantage whatever is to be gained 
by bringing the arm into use, as will at 
once be seen by those who can recall 
their earliest lessons in physics. The 
cast should be imparted solely by the 
movement of the wrist, while the elbow 
is held close to the body in_ the 
most comfortable position. An old 
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professional with whom the writer is to bring the arm into use was over- 
acquainted initiated his pupils into the come. 

art of casting by instructing them to These hints will, I think, come in 
stand with right elbow resting upon a_ useful to the novice who is sufficiently 
post, so that the natural inclination keen to carry them out. 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THE MOMENT AFTER THE VERTICAL LEAP OF A 3LB RAINBOW. 


— 


THE START 


MOTOR CYCLING AS A PASTIME 


BY FRANCIS B. COOKE 


TIME was when the public looked askance 
at motor-cyclists, and there was certainly 
ample reason for their unpopularity. 
The early machines made a horrible noise, 
and their owners frequently drove them 
recklessly and without consideration of 
the comfort of other users of the road. 
As a result the motor-cyclist came to be 
regarded as a “road hog,” and was 
viewed with a certain amount of disgust 
by decent people. But during the past 
year or two all that has been changed, 
and the pastime is rapidly living down its 
unsavoury reputati:n. People are 
beginning to realise that the motor-cycle 
—particularly when mated to a sidecar— 
is an extremely handy and serviceable 
vehicle that can be maintained at 
comparatively small cost. The “cut 
out’ regulations recently adopted by 
the Board of Trade have, moreover, 
rendered machines reasonably silent, and 


they are no longer a source of annoyance 
to the public. 

During the past few years enormous 
strides have been made in the efficiency 
of the motor-cycle, chiefly owing to the 
universal adoption of the magneto. In 
the old days, when the only form of 
ignition was that of the coil and accumu- 
lator, the motor-cyclist was constantly 
in trouble, and deemed himself lucky if 
he succeeded in travelling twenty miles 
without a stop ; but the modern machine 
is as reliable as a car, if not more so, and 
will cover many thousands of miles 
without mishap. I personally have 
driven a motor-cycle and sidecar for 
some eight thousand miles without ex- 
periencing an involuntary engine stop, 
and have known no trouble on the road 
beyond an occasional puncture. 

Progress in the design and construction 
of sidecars has kept pace with that of the 
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motor-cycle, and the old basket chair 
that rather suggested taking home the 
““ washing ”’ has given place to a beauti- 
fully sprung coach-built little car that 
borders upon the luxurious. Such a 
conveyance, indeed, is more comfortable 
to ride in than many small cars and, 
provided the driver exercises reasonable 
care, is quite as safe. When fitted with 
hood and screen the sidecar affords 
perfect protection to the passenger in 
wet weather, and when coupled to a 
modern machine with three-speed gear 
will travel at any speed from five to forty 
miles per hour. 

It was formerly contended, and with 
some degree of truth, that a machine of 
3} h.p. had not sufficient power to pull 
a sidecar and passenger, but the single- 
cylinder 3} h.p. motor-cycle has been so 
successfully developed that it can now 
be relied upon to take a sidecar up 
almost any main-road hill in the kingdom 
and maintain a speed in excess of the 
legal limit for hours on end. The un- 
dignified running mount is now a thing 
of the past, as one can set the engine in 
motion either with a handle, as in car 
practice, or by means of a kick-starter. 
When the engine is running the driver 
takes his seat and, letting in the clutch, 
glides away. By the use of the clutch 
one may thread one’s way through the 
thickest traffic in safety and comfort, 
and the machine is as tractable as a car. 
Thanks to these and other refinements 
an economical form of motoring has been 
placed within the reach of middle-aged 
people of small means, and it is not 
altogether surprising to learn that the 
number of motor-cycles registered in the 
United Kingdom now approaches two 
hundred thousand. 

Many people are deterred from keeping 
a car by lack of housing facilities, but a 
motor-cycle and sidecar can be kept in 
a shed in the garden, a garage that can 
be procured for a matter of £3 or £4. 
By withdrawing three or four bolts, an 
operation that takes but a few minutes, 
the sidecar can be removed, leaving an 
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efficient solo machine, and such a 
combination therefore serves a double 
purpose. 

The capabilities of the modern motor- 
cycle are amazing. One may breakfast 
in Essex and dine in Wales, having in 
the meanwhile crossed England from 
east to west. That, however, would be a 
rather strenuous trip for one who 
travelled for the pleasure of seeing the 
country, and, personally, I do not care 
to cover much more than a hundred 
miles in a day. As an example of a 
pleasant little tour, I would mention a 
delightful trip I made last October. 
Accompanied by a friend in the sidecar, 
I left my home in Essex early one 
morning and, crossing London before 
there was much traffic, breakfasted at 
Wisley on the Portsmouth road. We 
then proceeded via the Hindhead, from 
the top of which we had a wonderful 
view of the surrounding country, to 
Winchester. After luncheon we paid a 
brief visit to the cathedral before going 
on to Southampton, where we put up 
for the night. The next day we had a 
delightful run through the New Forest, 
in all the glory of autumnal tints, to 
Christchurch ; thence to Salisbury, where 
we attended service at the cathedral. In 
the afternoon we journeyed through 
Marlborough and Swindon to Cirencester. 
On the third day we passed through 
Gloucester and along the bank of the 
Severn to Chepstow. After looking over 
the fine old ruined castle we went on to 
Tintern, and put up at a comfortable 
little inn close to the famous abbey. 
Our next day’s run was down the Valley 
of the Wye, with its superb scenery, 
through Monmouth and Ross to Ledbury. 
Then we climbed over the Malvern Hills 
via the Wych Cutting to Worcester, 
where a short stay was made for lunch 
and a visit to the cathedral and the 
famous china works. Resuming our 
journey, we made for Bicester, passing 
through the picturesque village of Broad- 
way en route. On the last day we 
returned home by way of Aylesbury, 
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St. Albans, and Hertford. During the 
five days we travelled rather more than 
500 miles, visiting many interesting 
places and enjoying some of the finest 
scenery in England and South Wales. 
During the whole trip, although we 
traversed hilly country, my 3h.p. 
Premier never failed us on a hill, which, 
I think, may be taken as evidence that 
such a machine is quite powerful enough 
for any ordinary touring. 

If kept in decent tune a 3} h.p. motor- 
cycle has ample power for all that it is 
likely to be asked to perform. As a 
matter of fact I frequently take my wife 
and two children in the sidecar, and have 
never experienced the slightest trouble 
in the way of climbing hills. We often 
make trips to seaside places that are 
within comparatively easy distance, and 
the machine is a constant source of 
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pleasure to us all. I know of a delightful 
spot on the bank of the Blackwater 
estuary, where one may sit upon a sandy 
beach beneath the trees, what time the 
children paddle in the bluest of seas and 
dig castles in the sand. This delectable 
shore is just thirty miles from my house 
and we run down in rather under an 
hour-and-a-half. After a long day on 
the beach, picnicing under the trees on 
the bank, I bring them home in the cool 
of the evening. This particular spot is 
some eight or nine miles from a railway 
station, and we owe its discovery to the 
motor. Idling through the lanes one 
comes across many charming places 
far from the madding crowd, and those 
whose only means of travel is the railway 
have but little idea of the beauties of 
their country. 
Regarded from the utility point of 
view, the motor-cycle can hardly 


fail to make a strong appeal to 
those whose business takes them 
to places not readily accessible 
by train. Personally I have 
found my machine invaluable, 
as in my profession of yachting 
journalist I frequently have to 
visit little yachting ports very 
difficult of access by train. 
Thanks to the motor, I can go 
from one place to another across 
country, thus saving many hours 
of weary waiting at railway junc- 
tions. To those who live in the 
country several miles from a town 
a motor vehicle of some sort is 
almost indispensable for shopping 
purposes. With its assistance one 
can do in half-an-hour what would 
otherwise take the best part of 
the morning, and it is certainly 
more pleasant to ride than walk on 
a hot summer’s day. 

When one considers the con- 
venience and enjoyment derived 
from a motor-cycle and sidecar it 


THE MODERN MOTOR-CYCLE IS CAPABLE, WITH ITS 
MULTIPLE SPEED GEAR, OF TAKING A HEAVY LOAD 
OVER PRACTICALLY EVERY MAIN ROAD IN EUROPE, 


cannot be deemed an expensive 
pastime, for if one makes a prac- 
tice of cleaning the engine oneself 
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and doing such adjustment as may be 
necessary from time to time, the running 
expenses need not exceed 13d. per mile. 
The initial cost of the combination and 
necessary spares will certainly deplete 
one’s bank balance to the tune of the 
best part of £100, but in comparison 
with the cost of the smallest car, the 
figure cannot be considered extravagant. 

The man who takes up motor-cycling 
with a sidecar combination must be 
prepared to lay out the following sum in 


the way of preliminary expenses :— 

33} h.p. motor-cycle with three- 

Sidecar 
Speedometer 
Lamps and 
Hora .. 
Spare tyre cover and tube 
Spare belt .. : 
Repair outfit 
Suit of overalls .. 
Goggles 
Sidecar cover 
Sidecar rug 
Petrol funnel 
Petrol squirt 
Spare valve, spring, ‘and. cotter 


Valve spring lifter 
Belt punch : 

2. 
Registration ‘of machine .. 


OCH 


; £88 5 0 
With regard to running expenses, the 
following estimate, based upon personal 
experience, will be found approximately 
correct :— 
Petrol, 5,000 miles at 80 miles 
per gallon =623 gallons at 1/9 
Engine oil, say 17 at 
Oil for gears. 
Carbide 
Insurance .. 
Repairs .. 
Occasional garaging 
Driving licence .. 
Tax 
Depreciation, 20%, on n {88 
Interest on capital, 4%, on £88 
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This works out at 1.64d. per mile, and 
I do not think the running expenses can 
be kept much below that even if one does 
all one’s own cleaning and small adjust- 
ments. The amount that I have allowed 
for repairs may seem small, but it must 
be remembered that both machine and 
sidecar carry a three months’ guarantee 
from the makers, any serious defect 
is likely to be discovered within that 
period, and a modern motor-cycle of 
good make should give no trouble to the 
owner during the first five thousand 
miles. At the end of the year a prudent 
owner will cede his machine to the 
makers, with, say, 20 per cent. of its first 
cost, in exchange for a new one. By 
adopting this method he can ensure 
freedom from trouble on the road with 
the exception of an occasional tyre 
puncture which is mended in a few 
minutes. Even the latter contingency 
can to a large extent be avoided by the 
use of high-grade tyres, and in this 
connection I would remark that it is 
foolish to use anything but the best. I 
have made no allowance for the renova- 
tion of tyres during the first year, as by 
changing them about from one wheel to 
another and making use of the spare one 
during the latter part of the year the 
original set should run five thousand 
miles, which is usually considered an 
average distance to cover in twelve 
months. 

To a man of small means the figures I 
give may suggest that motor-cycling is 
an extravagance, but it must be 
remembered that there will be a con- 
siderable saving in railway fares in the 
course of the year, whilst to a family 
man the thought that he is enabled to 
share his pleasure with his wife and 
children is no mean consideration. 
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**CLAY’’ PARTRIDGES COMING OVER NATURAL HEDGE TO THE MIDDLE GUN. 
BADMINTON SCHOOL OF SHOOTING, WEMBLEY PARK 


THE SHOOTING SCHOOL’S VALUE 


BY OWEN JONES 


EVERYONE who is familiar with the 
practical side of shooting will admit that 
there has been of recent years a vast 
improvement in the standard of general 
efficiency, and that it is steadily in- 
creasing. I attribute this improvement 
primarily to the necessity of shooting at 
increasingly difficult objects being the 
natural mother of inventing the way to 
hit them. The only method of getting 
within range of some kinds of game 
caused inevitably a decided increase of 
difficulty in hitting it—a difficulty 
which, broadly speaking, is due solely 
to increase in the game’s pace while it 
is within range, and, though in lesser 
degree, to reversal of its direction— 
mostly coming to the shooter, instead of 
going away as in former days. 

Practice makes perfect. But this is 
one of those elastically true old sayings 


that should be discreetly accepted and 
acted upon more discreetly still—cer- 
tainly and especially in the matter of 


success in shooting. In several other 
sports it is easy enough to see and 
understand how and why one fails, and 
to what extent; but in shooting it is 
mostly altogether different; that is to 
say, the nature and degree of failures are 
to the shooter himself, usually a question 
of sheer conjecture. So you may prac- 
tice according to your own notions from 
your cradle to your grave without making 
any appreciable or permanent improve- 
ment. 

There are, of course, numbers of men, 
and apparently a few women, who, have 
developed into fine shots entirely through 
practice and self-tuition; but obviously 
all these must have possessed natural 
abilities which gave them the advantage 
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of an aptitude distinctly above the 
average, and luckily saved them, more 
or less, from forming and cultivating the 
handicap of bad habits of technique. 
And there are plenty of people who, 
though they can shoot fairly usefully, 
would do very much better if they had 
acquired right habits, and the proper 
method of taking shots of a certain kind, 
from the start. Even the man of extra- 
ordinarily favourable natural gifts must 
be all the better for expert guidance of 
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of inspired bowling, or fielding incom- 
parably superb—where would have been 
their consistent greatness but for 
the influence of critical coaching and 
persistently studious practice? This is 
an age of specialised training, and with- 
out it, in some proper shape or form, 
not many of us can hope to do consis- 
tently well in anything, be it work 
or ‘play. High standards are so soon 
wiped out before this remorseless tide of 
progress. 


WALKING UP ‘*BRACES’”’ AND FOURS.” 


their culture, and for the most appro- 


priate supervision of his practice. So it 
stands to reason that those less favour- 
ably endowed by nature to shine at 
shooting must benefit to a still more 
appreciable degree by similar instruction. 

In cricket, for instance, besides other 
games or sports such as tennis, golf, 
running, riding, rowing, boxing, we 
realise not only the value but the intense 
importance of coaching by competent 
instructors, and of carefully ordered 
practice. What of the mighty players 
of first-class cricket, the brilliance of 
their frequent centuries, their feats 


LONDON SPORTING PARK 


The improvement in the general 
standard of game-shooting began, it is 
significant to observe, about twenty 
years ago, soon after driving was first 
adopted. Moreover, it was about twenty 
years ago that the first shooting school 
was started by Mr. Webster Watts, then 
as now a capital all-round shooter of 
game. As usual in the case of an excel- 
lent idea, flattery in its sincerest form 
soon became part of Mr. Watts’s reward, 
and several imitant establishments sprang 
up. At the present time a shooting 
school is an adjunct of the best gun- 
making firms. 
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There is clearly no doubt that any 
number of shooting men owe a very great 
deal of their customary skill to what they 
have learnt and are continually learning 
at an up-to-date school of shooting. For 
whatever your personal abilities there is 
always something to learn, and one of 
the indispensable qualities of a good shot 
is a recognition of the fact that he has 
not reached, nor ever can reach, to so 
high a standard that he has no more to 
learn. It is perhaps possible to know in 
theory all there is to be learnt, though 
few men can honestly be credited with 
such a fine attainment ; it is certain none 
would care to assert that he can make 
sure of doing everything in practice. 

The very name of shooting school is 
sufficiently deterrent to some people, and 
suggests inevitably only a training-place 
for raw beginners of irresponsible youth- 
fulness, and quite beneath the dignity of 
grown-up sportsmen. The feeling is 
rather natural. Grown-up persons are 
keen enough to learn, but somehow they 
do not fancy the idea of being taught ; 
because, I suppose, the thought of their 
ignorance and short-comings being baldly 
exposed is unflattering to their conceits 
and vanity. But open confession is good 
for the soul of the shooter, and even better 
for his form if he would improve it. Of 
course there must be some apparently 
hopeless shooters who, owing to insuper- 
able mental or physical infirmity, are 
actually hopeless ; but in point of fact 
there are extraordinarily few of the 
despairing throng who cannot be changed 
into comparatively respectable perfor- 
mers by an experienced coach. 

The first necessity towards helping a 
man who seemingly cannot hit the 
proverbial barn or haystack, except by 
accident, is to discover the causes of his 
failure. Often enough there is only one 
material cause—the gun is brought to 
the shoulder with the hand gripping the 
barrels improperly, so as to make them 
cant over to the left or right, instead of 
being in perfectly horizontal alignment— 
and thus spoiling what the shooter 
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honestly considers a dead-straight aim— 
an aim that would be correct were it not 
for that unsuspected trick of canting the 
barrels. This entirely prevents the 
centring of the charge on a stationary 
target, if it is hit at all, and makes the 
striking of a moving object lamentably 
unlikely. Men who are otherwise good 
shots sometimes miss owing to this fault 
when dealing with shots of a certain kind. 
It is the shooter that makes, so to 
speak, the gun, rather than the gun the 
shooter. A capable and experienced 
shooter can manage some sort of per- 
formance with almost any gun. It is, 
you might say, the birthright of bad 
shots as a class to give their guns the 
blame when they miss, but themselves 
the credit when—well, when they don’t. 
How often do you hear “ Hang it all, I 
can’t shoot with this rotten gun! ’’ when 
it would be for all practical purposes as 
true to say “with any gun.” I have 
seen plenty of men who could not shoot 
with any gun, and never would, so long 
as they handle it impossibly. A correctly 
fitting gun is an immense help to shooters 
of every degree, but it is not of essential 
importance towards ensuring reasonable 
success. I would go so far as to say that 
scores of men who plead that their gun 
needs altering would improve so soon as 
they think it has been altered though it 
has not been in the smallest detail. We 
need faith in our guns just as much as 
in our medicines, only some of both 
really do suit us better than others. 
Whether it be shooting at real game or 
at birds of inanimate clay, it is a curious 
thing, among the many other perver- 
sities of human nature, that five times 
out of six the ordinary shooter, when he 
misses, imagines his aim was just as 
good as when he scored, though he cannot 
possibly get away from his missing being 
proof that his aim was faulty. Either 
he was not looking where he actually 
aimed, or he was not aiming where he 
actually looked—at the moment of firing 
—though he may or may not have been 
correct beyond reproach immediately 
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before the critical moment of pulling the 
trigger. It is easy enough for anyone, 


including the shooter himself, to detect 
the nature and extent of his error of 
aim when the target is such as a sheet 
of newspaper tacked on a wall. 

It is only at a first-class shooting school 


GUN TO FIT LEFT-EYED MAN WHO SHOOTS FROM 
RIGHT SHOULDER 


Manufactured by Messrs. Holland & Holland 


that the hundred-and-one big and little 
mistakes of aiming at flying game can 
be detected, and then only under the eye 
of a gifted expert. Now, by a shooting 
school expert a very crack shot is not 
necessarily meant, but rather a person 
who can observe the path of every charge 
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of shot in relation to the position of the 
object at the time of firing. There are 
men, who, provided they themselves are 
good shots, can gather roughly where you 
shoot by standing close behind and 
jumping to their conclusions, based on 
looking along your barrels—a method all 
very well in its way. But that is not the 
method of the super-expert. He sees, 
as has been said, the track of the shot 
through the air, does not rely on the 
casual dodge of summing up your aim, 
and his judgments are not more or less 
of conjecture. He perceives at once 
precisely where your shot go, and almost 
as readily as you can tell when you have 
scored a hit. Supposing you are suffi- 
ciently a master of handling your gun to 
contrive deliberate misses, knowing 
exactly by what apparent distance too 
far behind, in front, above or below you 
aimed, he will tell you what happened, 
in spite even of your prejudicing him 
with purposely misleading intentions 
before any of a series of efforts at a 
particular kind of shot. 

The outstanding feature of the well- 
appointed shooting school is that it 
provides for the wants of shooters of 
every degree of skill. The young beginner 
is soon turned out able to make such a 
proportion of hits as will prove of im- 
mense value to his self-confidence, put 
him at once into the way of right habits, 
and probably save him years of perplexing 
disappointment. The idea of the best 
way to learn to shoot being to potter 
about in company with an old keeper 
sounds very nice indeed, and makes 
reading delightfully flavoured with the 
fragrant sentiment of sport; but it is 
not at all the best or quickest way of 
learning to shoot. A good shooting school 
can teach a boy more of the science of 
using a gun in a month, and probably in 
a week, than can the average keeper in 
a year. From a keeper, it is true, a boy 
may learn that phase of woodcraft which 
concerns the habits of game and the 
manceuvres of pursuing it or driving it 
over guns: this is not, so far as I am 
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aware, to be learnt at a shooting school, 
nor is it in any case to be learnt with 
concentrated speed. 
intelligent pupil can learn from the very 
start at a shooting school under the 
‘supervision of a competent coach is to 
be safe, to judge ranges, and to shoot 
at his game as and when it should be 
shot at, even if he has not the making 
of much of a shot. 

To men who have had no opportunity 
of learning anything of shooting in their 
youth the equipment of the modern 
shooting school is invaluable. There are 
to be met nowadays numbers of elderly 
men who are habitually sound shots, 
though they may never have fired a shot 
till they were quite middle-aged. Many 
a man who has lived all his life in 
a town, and very likely has had to keep 
his nose tight to the grindstone of 
business, finds himself in his latter days 
able to afford a nice shoot. He can only 
manage a limited number of shooting 


days, perhaps two or three a fortnight, 
and he is past the age when it is possible 
to blaze away all day fruitlessly and 
regard it as a pastime worth much 


repetition. He does not wish to shoot 
chiefly for the fun of making a noise. 
He needs and seeks and finds a short 
cut to adequate success in the shooting 
school, to which he can make frequent 
pilgrimages without serious interference 
with his business (if he has not retired) 
or the tedium of a considerable journey 
into the far country. 

He knows he can be taught at the 
shooting school what he might never 
have learnt, if he had had the chance, 
by real shooting. He is absolutely sure 
of being able to fire any quantity of 
shots he wishes ; he can start his prac- 
tice without any delay; there is no 
irksome waiting about for the marshalling 
of beaters, no annoying breaking back of 
birds, or spoiling of the prospects by 
turbulent weather. He can have bird 
after bird the same till he has mastered 
the art of taking a certain type of shot. 
He can empty a hundred cartridges and 
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maybe shatter a hundred discs of clay 
without hurry in an hour, and get back 
to his throne of office, or his accustomed 
seat in the smoking-room of his club, 
comfortably in half an hour. And when 
he takes his stand for the rise of 
pheasants over the valley, or the rush 
of partridges in some downwind drive, 
he finds he helps up the bag as well as 
some who have been at it regularly all 
their lives. 

There is no better training-place than 
the shooting school for women who 
have a mind to compete with men in 
killing game. I am aware that it is 
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somewhat risky to attempt to advise a 
woman in the matter of a suitable hat 
or other decoration of her person, unless 
the goods have already become the 
result of her own selection, but to 
give her the very straightest hints 
concerning an appropriate gun is an 
office that incurs her ready approval. 
The very mention of the word “ fitting ” 
is likely to act as a sure bait for further 
appointments. A woman always seems 
to have time to “ go to be fitted ” if for 
nothing else. Naturally she glories in 
shooting as well as possible if she shoots 
at all, and the shooting school is un- 
doubtedly the place for her to start. 
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To get the best results from visits to a 
shooting school they should not be 
irregular or hap-hazard, nor should they 
be regarded as a sort of orgy of firing. 
Of course it depends on your circum- 
stances, but the best plan is to begin 
with a systematic series, and to peg 
away at each of the many main varieties 
of shots till you have not only overcome 
its initial difficulties, but have grown 
confidently reliable at it. You never 
can hope to shoot consistently well till 
you can take every ordinary kind of 
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to your progress. Above all things give 
special and prolonged attention to those 
shots at which probably you are weakest ; 
your strong points meanwhile will look 
after themselves. 

The mistake made by so many men 
who are keen enough to do great things 
at live game is to neglect their shooting 
education or practice, as the case may 
be, in the off-season. They will occupy 
days and days doing nothing in particular 
or strolling about with their implements 
of golf or confessedly slacking. Then 
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shot without having first to think how to 
take it. So long as you can subconsciously 
accept every shot, a certain amount of 
missing does not so much matter. 
Begin with the simplest type of shots, 
and of the slowest pace, and within the 
most favourable range. Then have the 
pace and range and typical difficulty 
increased, till you can do creditably at 
the extreme limits of all three. Having 
mastered all these shots in single form, 
go ahead to their corresponding doubles 
of the easiest description, having their 
difficulty gradually increased according 
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the shooting season comes round and 
they fish out their slumbering guns, and 
sally forth with a glad party over the 
moors or fields. And many of them make 
the same old ‘ regrettable incidents,” 
varying slightly from day to day they are 
out, and never perceptibly getting any 
better. Perhaps all they do to alter 
their sorry incapacity is to change their 
cartridges, or to have a chunk added to 
or cut off the stock of their gun, or 
possibly they spend a_ pocketful of 
pounds on a brand new weapon (only to 
yield a subject for both private and 
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public debate as to whether they did not 
really do better with the old one). 

It is within the reach of almost every- 
one who can afford to shoot to practice 
occasionally, if there is a distinct need 
for it, right through the off season. 
With this end in view it is far better to 
go to a shooting school than (even 
though there may be opportunity) to 
fiddle about after the few creatures that 
can legally be shot in spring and summer ; 
it is ten to one they will not offer a shot 
of any helpful value. To blaze away at 
young rooks flopping erratically along is 
not good practice at all for rapidly moving 
game, nor is it profitable to pot crawling 
rats as if they were non-stop rabbits. 
Should it not be practicable to get to a 
shooting school, it is easy to buy, 
borrow, or hire a couple of traps, and 
order a barrel or so of “ clays.” Clay 
pigeons thrown by hand are far better 
than nothing; at least the sort of shot 
they offer can be controlled as to angle 
and direction. 

An argument that has been put 
forward against the really helpful 
utility of clay pigeons is that they start 
at a great pace but slacken, so that in 
speed their flight is not only slower than 
that of live game but precisely the 
reverse in manner thereof. It is, of 
course, certain that the clays cannot 
swerve suddenly like, say, partridges ; 
but they curve quite enough, and can be 
made to do so optionally. As to the 
question of their pace and flight, a series 
of timings over measured distances have 
been accurately taken by means of a 
stop-watch, and have been compared 
with the times of game birds and so 
forth. It was found that on the average 
the pace of pheasants driven out of the 
end of a covert across the open, and also 
that of partridges and wood-pigeons, 
is about twenty-two yards a second, 
which works out at forty-five miles an 
hour. 

The speed of the clay birds, thrown 
by traps with carefully tended and 
frequently renewed springs, is, with the 
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wind, thirty-three yards a second, which 
is equivalent to a rate of sixty-seven 
and a half miles an hour. Obviously 
towards the end of its flight a clay 
pigeon is slowing down; but if thrown 
from properly cared for traps there is 
no material slackening of its speed till 
well after it has covered the path during 
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which it ought to be shot at. 
almost as absurd to suppose that the 


human eye can detect the slight 
slackening of a clay’s initial speed, which 
admittedly does occur during the 
reasonably shootable part of its flight, 
as is the human detection of a difference 
between the shot-speed of one cartridge 
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and another. Whatever actual slacken- 
ing there is of the clay pigeon over in its 
material path certainly does not make 
people shoot behind that form of target ; 
and, if it did make them shoot a shade 
too far in front, it would only be making 
them commit a fault of which few are 
seldom guilty. I have lately shot at 
high clays coming over me and towards 
me on either side, and I have watched 
a good many from a point of view at 
right angles to their direction, and 
opposite the spot where a shooter would 
be standing, as if for lofty pheasants— 
and I honestly could not. detect the 
least slackening of their pace till they 
would have been out of reach behind a 
man with a gun. 

Besides facilities for dealing with 
practically all sort and conditions of 
imitation game-shooting, there is at a 
first-class shooting school every con- 
venience for learning, and for accelerating 
quickness. And in present-day shooting 


quickness is only second in importance 
to accuracy of aim. At one school, 
which by the way has been patronised 
by King George, I saw and tested a 
capital arrangement for inspiring quick- 


ness by way of necessity. Sets of traps 
were placed among some rough cover, 
consisting of long old grass and bushes, 
and thirty yards in front of the throwing 
direction of the traps was a high bunker- 
like bank. The clays whizzed their way 
low towards the bank, and it required 
some alacrity of action to get off two 
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barrels, to say nothing of smashing both 
birds, before they reached the haven of 
the bank. Another useful contrivance 
for speeding-up the slow shooter at a 
somewhat tricky sort of shot was a 
screen about the height of a decent 
driving hedge, at an optional range ; 
you had to be pretty smart on your bird 
as it rose to top the screen, or it had 
dived out of sight on the other side. 

It seems clear that if unquestionably 
fine game-shots can profit by the 
ingenuities of the well-managed, up-to- 
date shooting school, a host of less 
finished shooters should find the coaching 
and practice of admirable service in 
polishing or re-polishing their form at 
real game. If you shoot sometimes with 
two guns, why not learn how to handle 
them without a hitch to the best 
advantage ? If you would aspire to 
getting in four shots at a straggling 
covey of partridges, the shooting school 
is the best place quickly to learn to do 
it properly ; and if it is not the only 
place to cultivate good habits, there is, 
so far as I know, no better place for the 
curing of bad ones. For the sum of one 
guinea you can get a hundred cartridges, 
a hundred clay birds, the use of the 
grounds with all their excellent appoint- 
ments, including a high tower (a hundred 
feet, giving you birds a hundred or more 
feet high and fast), together with the 
services of an expert coach for about an 
hour. I did not learn to shoot at a 
shooting school, but I often wish I had. 
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HOLIDAY GOLF COURSES 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE 


THERE is probably no greater change 
for the golfer than a round or two on an 
island links. At the outset he will be 
surprised to find that he is come intoa 
little world of golf of its own, where 
greater golfers than the local champion 
are unknown except by the photographs 
that are seen in the newspapers. Asa 
general rule island golf courses are of a 


very high-class character, for they are 


presented with every opportunity for 
being so. They are scarcely trodden 
upon in winter time, and it is only for 
a few weeks during the height of the 
season that there is any congestion on 
the first tee. Every Island golfer takes 
a keen interest in the upkeep of the 
links, for it is sacred ground to him. 
I have noticed that a stranger is always 
given a very hearty welcome, and before 


he leaves his opinion of the links is very 
often asked. 

Let us hope that the visitor has 
played well, for it would only hurt the 
feelings of the local golfers it they were 
told that their golf course was unequal 
to Sandwich or St. Andrews. I am, of 
course, speaking of island courses in a 
general sense, and was far from thinking 
of any special links. 

It must be a very long. while 
since a golfing inventory was taken 
of the Channel Islands. I have been 
reproved for not writing about the links 
whereon the greatest golfing children 
have been nursed. Many have asked 
why the Royal Jersey golf course at 
Grouville has turned out so many first- 
class players from the ranks of their 
caddies. It is a question that has never 
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been satisfactorily answered. My own 
impression is that the ground at Grouville 
is especially suited to the golfing beginner. 
From the outset he learns the necessary 
shots in golf, for, most important of all 
things, the ball lies close to the ground. 
This is an immense advantage to any 
young player for he must learn to push 
the club-head through the turf in such 
a manner that the ball is swept truly 
away. 

I do not remember Vardon as a caddie, 
but Mellin, now a greenkeeper on the 
course, tells me that Vardon was always 
the keenest player of them all. Mellin 
also mentions that Vardon and himself 
invariably had a side wager on the result 
of the match that was being played by 
the gentlemen for whom they were 
carrying. Vardon has never forgotten 
his old home. The young caddies on 


Grouville Common are very proud to 
know that he was one of them. He is 
their golfing god. 

There are three courses in Jersey. 


The Royal, a wide stretch of common 
land on the eastern side of the island, is 
the best known, but the course is rough in 
summer time and much visited by rifle 
teams who occupy the greater portion 
of the links and render golf an impossi- 
bility. The links is a flat one with 
closely-cut and strangely difficult greens. 
The visitor will be in a continual state 
of bewilderment when he attempts to 
putt on the greens of the Royal Jersey 
Golf Club. But do not let that deter 
him from paying a visit to the fine old 
course. 

At the other end of the island there 
are two courses almost touching one 
another. In fact a gentleman visitor is 
stated to have started on the first tee 
of one club and finished by paying his 
green fee in the clubhouse of the other. 

The furthest away is La Moye, and 
the golfer must arrive at this links with 
his pockets full of balls, for he will be 
asked to drive across the deepest of 
ravines, and he will be continually 
playing out of sand. 
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I have heard it said that the view 
from the La Moye Links is the finest 
in the British Isles. The links stands 
at a great height above the sea, and the 
view certainly is magnificent. If it is 
blowing the golfer should take refuge 
in the club-house. Looking through 
the windows he will have an un- 
interrupted view of a long ragged coast 
line. Below him a slashing white- 
topped sea will be racing towards the 
beach. 

I must not forget to mention the name 
of my good friend Mrs. Boomer who 
acts as Stewardess to the club. Mrs 
Boomer is a well-known personality in 
the world of golf. Her husband was 
Harry Vardon’s schoolmaster, and he 
takes his one holiday in the year by 
paying a visit to the championship links 
in order to see his old pupil at play. 
The golfer will enjoy a chat with these 
two interesting people. They have 
forgotten more about golf than most 
golfers learn in a lifetime. 

The other course in Jersey is the 
Quennevais, where most of the ladies 
of the island congregate. This may be 
said to be the aristocratic golf club of 
the island. Many of the holes are carved 
out of sandy land. but the last nine are 
representative of inland golf. However, 
it is always pleasant to play round this 
links, for the greens are so good. The 
clubhouse at the Quennevais is many 
years old, a farmhouse at one time and 
originally the residence of General Don. 

On leaving Jersey to visit the golf 
course on the sister island the stranger 
will experience a change of conditions. 
The two places are very dissimilar. 
Guernsey is sweetly old-fashioned and 
“Frenchy ” in atmosphere and coinage. 

The golf links at L’Ancresse is within 
easy reach of the town and the golf is as 
natural as golf can possibly be. But 
the links has suffered from amateur 
experimentation. Golfers have tried to 
teach Nature how to grow grass and as a 
consequence there are multitudinous 
weeds on the greens. 
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It is a public common and much may 
not be done by the greenkeeper. If the 
land could be purchased many sensible 
alterations, by those who knew how to 
lay out a links might be made, and 
Guernsey would in a very short while 
have a golf course the equal of any in the 
kingdom. There is no doubt on that point. 
But there is no present question of the 
land being bought and I fear we may 
expect no great improvements until 
it is. 


However, in spite of these things, 
there is much to attract the golfer to 
Guernsey. The environment is beau- 
tiful, the air is superfine in its bracing 
qualities, and the golf is absurdly cheap. 
This is a links laid by Nature amid 
beautiful surroundings that will charm 
the holiday golfer. I might mention 
that bungalows on the course may be 
rented at a very moderate rate. In the 
height of the summer it is not an easy 
matter to find rooms near the links, but 
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Again the golf would be more enjoyable 
if the local architects took the trouble 
to learn the value of distance. At the 
2nd, 3rd, 7th, 10th, 14th and 15th holes 
the player who strikes his ball truly 
is very likely to find himself severely 
punished in consequence, while the 
other who makes a mis-hit will be greeted 
by the sight of a ball that is lying 
well. 


the town is only a few miles away where 
there is plenty of the best accommo- 
dation. 

I have often wondered why there are 
so few golf courses in the Isle of Man. 
You will meet a large number of golfers 
on the island in the summer, and there 
is room for at least two more links on the 
far side between Ayre Point and Peel. 
I am hoping that we shall soon hear 
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of a championship of the Isle of Man. 
The local golfers are good and steady 
players, and while there may be no Hilton 
or Braid among them, there is certainly 
a scratch man or two in every club. 
The golfer will make his first acquaint- 
ance with the island at Douglas, and 
he will be well pleased with the golf 
he is offered, for the committee of this 
club are magicians in the art of framing 
competitions. Let me suggest to the 
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answers well in Scotland where they 
are particularly clever in managing 
these things. But there are times when 
the presence of a ballot means that a 
large crowd of golfers, who arrive late 
on the scene, are kept until a very late 
hour in the day before being allowed 
to use the course. This is certainly not 


so at Douglas where I have found 
everything so arranged that one meets 
a man in the morning and plays him at 


ON THE LINKS 


AT CASTLETOWN 


Photograph by G. B. Cowen, Ramsey 


visitor that he takes the precaution of 
bringing with him a certificate of his 
handicap signed by the secretary of the 
home club, for, by this means, he is 
sure to be allowed to play in any open 
event that may be arranged. You will 
find at Douglas that there are com- 
petitions of all sorts, and the ladies 
are admirably catered for in this 
respect. 

I hold no brief for the ballot. It 


whatever time is suitable to both, but 
in many places it is not as we find in 
the Isle of Man. 

Let us take a glance at the fine7golf 
course at Douglas. It is not long, but 
there is very often to be noticed an 
approach of the greatest difficulty. It 
is enjoyable to make an attempt to 
circumvent some of the hazards, but 
galling when the golfer has succeeded 
in avoiding a whin bush to find his ball 
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lying restfully at the bottom of a small 
sandy parlour. 

There are no hazards in the air, so 
the golfer must increase the value of 
his armament with a high pitching shot 
if he is to do successful work on any 
links that is cleverly laid out by an 
ingenious architect, who realises full 
well that the holiday golfer thinks only 
of the first hazard that is in front of 
him. He is willing to rely upon his good 
fortune that the ball will not roll into 
anything beyond a certain point that 
he is aiming at. 

Lady golfers at Douglas play for a 
very fine prize in the summer. I seem 
to remember that the name of this 
trophy is the Morris-Forrester Cup, and 
I do know that it has been won by that 
very clever golfer, Miss Marsden. _ 

The men members of the club are 
constantly giving prizes for the ladies 
to contest, and altogether it may be 
assumed that Douglas is an ideal spot 
for the golfer and his wife. Ladies are 
encouraged to play over the links. It 
is so often the opposite that I make a 
special point of mentioning this fact. 

I would recommend the golfer to stay 
at The Fort Anne Hotel, which is not 
only comfortable but always full of golf 
players. 

From Douglas we must proceed to 
Castletown, and if one stays at the 
Links Hotel there, the green fees are 
reduced. It is a fine course and I 
especially like the second hole, which can 
be reached from the tee. I suppose the 
distance is roughly 200 yards and yet, it is 
amazing to note how many golfers con- 
trive to take four to the hole. It needs a 
good high tee shot and the rest is quite 
a simple matter. The difficulty with the 
holiday golfer is to make sure of hitting 
the tee shot in a correct manner. 

Here again we find innumerable com- 
petitions open to the visitor. The last 
hole is one of the best on the course and 
is, as the finishing hole should be, a 
drive and a firm iron shot. So much 
depends upon the accuracy of the latter 
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stroke that the green might even be 
smaller than it is. The last hole is so 
very important that I would like to 
see a miniature green with bunkers quite 
close to the sides, so that the errant 
approach is deservedly punished. 

There is no margin for error on the 
Castletown Links, and I think this must 
be the reason why it is so popular. 
Ladies are welcomed, and during the 
month of August the great events are 
the mixed foursomes, in which a man 
partners a lady in order to return the 
lowest round of the day. This is an 
exciting form of golf. I recollect one 
pair finishing at Castletown. When 
they reached the eighteenth tee they 
were told that an 8 at the last hole 
would give them the victory. Gratuitous 
information is at times costly. You will 
have noticed how true this statement 
is when it concerns matters of the links. 
In this case the man missed his drive 
and the lady did not improve the 
position by completely missing her 
second shot. At any rate they finished 
second, as they took ten for the hole. 

It is old-fashioned golf that they play 
on the little links of the Port St. Mary 
Golf Club. There are only nine holes and 
some of them are very short. It is golf of 
the gentlest description, and is exactly 
suitable to the player who is anxious to 
take things quietly. The green lies at a 
very high altitude, and the air is bracing 
and helpful to the relaxed visitor who has 
been hard at work in the city for many 
months in the year. I was surprised 
to find so many people at Port St. 
Mary, but being so close to Castletown, 
a distance roughly of five miles, it is 
natural that the traveller would wish to 
vary his golf as much as possible. 

During August the Visitors’ Cup is 
played for, and there are great doings 
upon the links. It is open to all and 
great keenness arises when nearing the 
finish to discover whether an islander or 
a golfer from over the sea is to annex the 
spoils. It has been won by an English- 
man on many occasions. 
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There is a course that the golfer must 
see at Port Erin a few miles from Port 
St. Mary. It is a perfect little place 
and the golf is of the best. I think it 
must be the shortest eighteen holes 
course I have ever seen. The Bogey 


cannot be more than 75, but it is one of 
the jolliest tests of golf in the kingdom. 
I use the word jolly in its most literal 
There are so many links where 


sense. 
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when we are fighting to reduce our 
handicap. Let us forget the serious 
attitude. We shall need to if we expect 
to be inoculated with the jollity of the 
Isle of Man. 

At Port Erin there is sea on either 
side of us. The accommodation in the 
district is first-rate, but I can recom- 
mend no particular house as I did not 
stay there. 


DRIVING FROM THE 3RD TEE AT RAMSEY 
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golf is played in a funereal manner. If 
you visit some courses you will be 
astonished to find that every golfer is 
playing as though he was hard at work 
on some very important problem. Golf 
becomes a bore under those conditions, 
and I am quite sure that during the 
month of August it was never intended 
that a friendly game such as this should 
be taken too seriously. We have 
sufficient during the winter months 


I was at one time most anxious to 
play over the Peel course. It is a_little 
further up the coast. The sand bunkers 
are amazing and it is hopeless to arrive 
at such a place unless one is accom- 
panied by a strong and heavy niblick. 

It may be worth mentioning that a 
mashie-niblick is a very useful instru- 
ment for the purpose of scraping the 
ball out of a sandy hazard. It is 
necessary, however, to look well behind 
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the ball when making the stroke so that 
it is cleanly taken from its unpleasant 
position. 

There were only nine holes when I 
was at Peel, but Modernity has won its 
way, and I am told that the club has 
made up the number to eighteen. The 
old course was never very difficult, but 
it was attractive golf if only for the 
p‘easure of diving in and out of the sand 
bunkers. 

Peel is the last course on the western 
side of the island, and I am hoping when 
I make my return that someone will have 
the good fortune to foresee the possi- 
bilities of a first-class course or two on 
the same coast. There must be a mint 
of money in such a scheme for, as I have 
hitherto mentioned, there are thousands 
of golfers in the Isle of Man during the 
summer, and the railroad and steamer 
fares from St. Pancras are remarkably 
low. 

There is one other club that I must 
comment upon. I think it is perhaps 
the most popular links in the island. 
I refer to the Ramsey Golf Club. 
There are no sand bunkers here, but 
there are innumerable trees that stand 
in the way of the crooked shot. The 
first hole is a “ corker,”’ and a terrific 
test for a commencement. The ball has 
to be struck truly if it is to come to rest 
on the green in three shots, although I 
believe Miss Ravenscroft has reached 
the flag, with the wind behind her, in 
two strokes ; but of course we are not all 
gifted with Miss Ravenscroft’s length. 

This lady is a good judge of a golf 
course. The Ramsey links has brought 
favourable comment from her lips so | 
will merely echo her remarks in saying 
that it is a thoroughly sporting course, 
full of the most unexpected traps. 
There are no caddies on Sundays, but 
otherwise the play continues. I am sure 
the golfer will appreciate the comforts 
of the Mitre hotel. Its very name 
recalls hostelries of great comfort. 

There is a little seaside resort on the 
coast of Cumberland which is known as 
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Seascale. I have often wondered why 
golfers went there (it must lave been a 
great stroke of fortune for them to have 
found such a gem of a place) for I have 
never seen the name of Seascale on the 
advertisement pages of a newspaper, 
and the railway announcements make 
no mention of the place. When I first 
arrived I expected to find a quiet little 
seaside village with only a few houses to 
fill in the landscape. My surprise can be 
imagined when I discovered that Sea- 
scale was tremendously popular, visited 
by the best golfers, and the links one of 
the chief tests of golf in the north of 
England. 

There are holes where the ball can 
quite easily be driven into the sea, and, 
as one plays around this links, there are 
days when the Isle of Man can be plainly 
seen across the horizon. Overland the 
hills in the South of Scotland can be 
distinguished, and quite close to the 
golfer is the wonderful range of Cumber- 
Jand mountains. 

It is a fascinating golf course, and one 
is obliged to realise that this is golf as 
it should be. Imagine a wind-swept 
common with hummocks here and there 
to clear with a tee shot. Picture a green 
that lies snugly away beyond those 
hummocks with undulations that deceive 
all but the local golfer. 


It is usual to anticipate the wind at 
Seascale, and the man who intends to 
go round in Bogey must have learned 
the art of cheating the wind. He must 
keep the ball low, and yet not too low, 
for the tops of the whin-covered hum- 
mocks will stand in his way. 


I suppose there are any number of 
places such as Seascale that are unknown 
to the regular golfer who visits only 
those courses to which the advertisement 
guides him. The golf course that Nature 
has built at Seascale gives us infinitely 
more pleasure than the hand-made course 


with the perfect fairway. Nature must 
have served a long apprenticeship as a 
golfing architect. 
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Is there any golfer in the kingdom 
who has not heard of the golf course 
which belongs to the Formby Club ? 
It was one of the courses that golfers 
used to tell me about when I was very 
young. I heard of its wonderful turf, 
the smoothness of its greens and the 
magnificence of its bunkers. I happened 
to be born'on the same day as the 
Formby Golf Club. 
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tee shot—and the fairway is so very 
narrow that one is often tempted to 
make certain of the first shot by taking a 
driving iron. Let us imagine that the 
tee shot has been a success, for without 
this the hole is a terrific struggle. 
Given a good drive well over the inter- 
vening hazards, the ball will be resting 
lightly on a closely-cut turf. The green- 
keeper is an expert and he manages to 
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Photograph by T. H. Micwood, Ramsey 


This club is a serious rival to Hoylake 
in many ways, and they are not both in 
the same county as so many people 


imagine. Hoylake is in Cheshire. 

The long hole at Formby is a perfect 
delight. You stand on the tee and 
prepare to drive the longest ball of your 
life. There is a high bunker to carry— 
I suppose it is some 150 yards away. 
It seems much more when you miss your 


keep his course in wonderfully fine 
condition. His work is worthy of the 
highest commendation. We shall now 
have to prepare for a second stroke, 
and I do not think we need worry our 
heads about reaching the green, for it is 
300 yards away. But there is a bunker 
a hundred yards away which has been 
especially put there by Nature to receive 
our ball if it is incorrectly hit. The 
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player will use his own judgment, but I 
should be inclined to take a cleek and 
play away to the left so that the green 
may be opened for the third shot. 

Here comes the most difficult stroke 
that we shall be called upon to play. 
There are humps and hollows and the 
green is just beyond, guarded most 
zealously by little sandy bunkers. It is 
no sort of use to attempt to avoid the 
undulations by playing “shy,” for 
Formby does not allow golf of that 
description. The player must play 
golf from start to finish, and if we are 
to reach this green with the third shot, 
the ball must be lifted well into the air 
and dropped ten yards short of the 
green, whence it may roll up to the 
flag. I should say the length of the 
hole is 500 yards, and I daresay a 
player like Mr. Crummack could steer 
his ball clear of the hazards in two; but 
the hole was not intended to be reached 
in that number of strokes, and I am 


quite sure the slogger will be punished 
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unmercifully if he attempts to do so. 
The synopsis of the hole is that the ball 
must be placed with the second shot. 
That is the stroke which counts at 
Formby. 

This is a very rich club, I should: say 
the most wealthy in Lancashire. The 
clubhouse is a magnificent building 
and exactly the sort of place that one 
would expect Lancastrians to build. 
They have a fine eye for comfort. So 
many people are wishful to play at 
Formby that I have known the sum of 
ten shillings charged to a golfer on 
Sunday, but on other days of the week 
if visitors are introduced by a member— 
this is necessary—they may play for 
two shillings and sixpence a day. ~ By 
the way there are some bedrooms in the 
clubhouse which can be used by properly 
introduced visitors who are desirous to 
stay in the club. An early morning 
round at Formby is a pleasure that 
every keen golfer desires to take when 
opportunity offers. 
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By Tom BRowNE 


PHOTOGRAPHY is such a wholly delightful 


pastime that I have only one regret 
associated with it—that I did not earlier 


discover its absorbing interest. I have 
dabbled in a multitude of hobbies in my 
time, but, somehow or other, the taking 
and making of pictures had never hap- 
pened to be of their number. There is 
a hint of romance clinging to. my first 
camera, as you will quite well understand 
when I mention that I took to photo- 
graphy, suddenly and enthusiastically, 
while on that halcyon holiday — my 
honeymoon ! 

The baggage with which my wife and 
I started out on wedded life together 
comprised, as we imagined, everything 
necessary to the comfort of an absurdly 
happy pair, from shirts and skirts and the 
newest and nicest of new clothes to a 
brand new and very safe safety razor and 
a tip-top tea basket for two. Then, one 
blissful day, my wife bethought herself 
how jolly it would be to harvest the 
memories of that golden month by 
means of a camera. “‘ Let us,” she said, 
“take pictures of each other wherever 


we go and of whatever we see.” So we 
did—with a dainty little Kodak in a 
neat leather case. Our first essay in 
photography was made at the top of the 
walls of Blarney Castle, and for absolute 
novices as we were it proved an amazing 
success. Taking photographs is after all, 
you see, the simplest thing in the world, 
if you possess the right camera. 

Our second set of pictures—but why 
reveal where we went and what we did ? 
Honeymoon secrets belong to honeymoon 
couples, and that recording camera only 
knows, beside ourselves. I only tell you 
so much order to emphasise 
the point | want to make, and that is 
this—the happiest holiday ever spent 
will be immeasurably happier and will 
live far longer in the memory with the 
aid of a camera than without it. Take 
the case of that honeymoon camera 
which literally introduced me to the 
pleasures and infinite possibilities of 
photography. It has been the means of 
preserving an extensive pictorial record 
of the happiest of all holidays that ever 
fall to man and woman, It has saved up 
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through the after years much of the 
glamour and grace of honeymoon days. 
Its pictures are unfailing reminders of 
the high hopes and golden gladness with 
which at least one young couple em- 
barked on the matrimonialsea. 

When squalls have sprung up 

and tears have flowed, a 

glimpse at the Honeymoon 
Picture-book has helped to 

clear the clouds and bring out 

the sun again. And some day, 

when Darby and Joan have 

grown grey together and are 

grateful for the peace of the 
chimney-corner, they will ten- 

derly turn the pages of that 

book of faded photographs and 

see themselves as bride and 
bridegroom in a world of love 

and roses. 

Romantic nonsense ? Even 
so, a camera will be worth its 
weight in gold if it but keeps one 
romance fresh through the long, drab 
years; if it but keep glad memories 
green and past delights from wholly 
fading. 

How much would not some of us give 
for a peep at a laughing face once 
encountered somewhere on a summer’s 
day! How cheap the camera that 
captured a sweet silhouette of the 


Summer Girl! An album of holiday 
snapshots represents a certain dividend 
on a holiday expenditure which would 
be otherwise unremunerative when the 
tan has worn off the face and the 
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re-invigorated sense of physical fitness 
has passed away. 

There are a hundred reasons why a 
camera, always a source of pleasure, 
should be an indispensable item of the 


holiday outfit. It will provide one with 
a better set of pictures of the places 
visited than any that one can buy— 
better because more personally interest- 
ing. Every picture taken by the holiday- 
maker himself has just that intimate 
touch which gives it a value all its own. 
For the snapshot pictures a place not as 
every tripper sees it, but as you happened 
to see it at one particular moment. It 
visualises the place in just such 
a light, such surroundings, and 
such company as may never in 
a lifetime coincide again. Hence 
the holiday snapshot may as- 
sume the proportions of an 
absolutely invaluable picture, to 
you if to no one else. 

The holiday snapshot recalls 
to mind long afterwards a pic- 
turesque spot or a_ pretty 
incident which had _ entirely 
slipped from memory. It will 

revivify interesting people we happened 
to meet, recreate pleasant companior- 
ships, recall endless hours of fun and 
laughter. It will provide you with 
something definite and tangible to show 
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for all you spent on what may have 
been a very expensive fortnight. It will 
thread on memory’s string a happy 
thought of a happy holiday. 

So take a camera with you when you 
set off to mountain, dale, and fell, to 


sandy shore or snowy peak. It will 
repay you its cost a thousand fold and 
bring back all the holiday you have 
spent. And if people don’t believe your 
traveller’s tales, just produce your evi- 
dence in snapshots. The camera tells 
no lies. Its silent but sure corroboration 
will vindicate your veracity. 
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The holiday camera may even prove a 
source of profit to you. Clever little 
snapshots are always in request, and 
pictures taken by way of a summer day’s 
amusement may chance to yield a 
handsome return on all the holiday 


expenditure. In any case the camera 
will have added a new pleasure and a 
new interest to the joys of holiday- 
making. Don’t wait till you go honey- 
mooning, but begin your holiday 
records now. A camera will provide 
a gallery of pictures full of a perennial 
pleasure. 
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OWN 


BY JANE GLYNDER 


It’s an odd story, and, though it’s per- 
fectly true, I expect you'll pooh-pooh it, 
and not believe it any more than the 
other fellows who have listened to it; 
but all the same, at the back of your 
mind there will be something left that 
that pooh ! pooh ! doesn’t explain away. 

I don’t know: whether you ever saw 


old Joe Applethwaite of Brindon—he 
was one of the real old sort of good- 
class farmer, and a first-rate sportsman. 
He looked for all the world like one of 
those clean jovial kindly-faced farmers 
in the late Randolph Caldecote’s picture- 
books ; and I never knew a better judge 


of a horse. Horses and anything to do 
with them, were his strong passion— 
horses, and more especially racing. 

He rode to hounds for many many 
years, and he never missed the point- 
to-point of his hunt, no matter what the 
weather or the distance might be. 

He could show you with pride more 
than one ‘‘ pot”’ that he had won in 
the farmers’ heavy-weight races, and it 
did one good to see his blue eyes glisten, 
and the crows’ feet at their corners 
crinkle up with laughter, when he heard 
a good story, or chaffed us youngsters. 
Every single one of us was devoted to 
him, and he was a true friend when 
things looked dark, and the world went 
awry. 


But what I started to tell you was this. 
Joe dearly loved a race, as I have said, 
and of all races he thought most of the 
Grand National. His father had taken 
him to Aintree when he was a small 
boy, and it remained the passion of his 
life. 

“If you want excitement,” he would 
say, waving his pipe in front of one’s face. 
“If you want excitement, go and see 
the Grand National. There’s fences for 
you! No use starting on that journey 
without the best pluck and nerve of 
man and beast—and muscle, too and 
training—aye ! and leave fear at home, 
and doubt, or else you may as well stay 
in bed.” He had journeyed many times 
to watch the great race, and lost and won 
his modest sums, as the case might be, 
always with his cheery, ‘ Well, well, 
it’s a pity one can’t always have such 
good value for one’s money!” 

But after he had his bad fall at the 
point-to-point about ten years ago, when 
he broke his right leg, and was rolled 
on, he gave up the journey to the north, 
and contented himself with putting 
in the yearly sweepstake that we always 
get up on the corn ’change. Tickets 
five shillings each, and it had grown to 
be quite a big thing. For several years 
we called it our “Calcutta,” but after 
Applethwaite had won it three times out 
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of the first four years, some one suggested 
we should change the name to “ Apple- 
thwaite’s Own ”’; and indeed it became 
that and nothing else, for I think out 
of the ten years he only missed once 
drawing the winner, and then he drew 
the second. 

Last year I took his ticket to him, 
for he was too ill, poor old chap, to go 
on ’change himself. 

He looked at it, and put it down on 
the table at his side, with a sigh and said, 
‘‘ Martin, this is the last time. I wonder 
if my luck will stand by me to the end ?” 

It did, and when I took the money 
to him that evening he looked at it with 
a sad smile that brought a great lump 
to my throat. ‘‘ Thank you, lad,” he 
said. ‘‘ I wonder who will win it next 
year ; you will have to change the name 
again before that time.”’ 

“No, Joe, it will always be ‘ Apple- 
thwaite’s Own,’ whoever wins it. But 


you're not going to give in yet,” I said, 


trying to speak cheerfully. “1 bet you'll 
win it again in 1914.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” he said, quietly, looking 
into the fire. ‘‘ I wonder—if I shall 
know anything about it,” he went on, 
as if speaking to himself. ‘“‘ It’s odd to 
think of the world going en just as 
usual, all the good fellows on ’change, 
and the race, and the evening papers— 
and to be out of it all—not to know—- 
I wonder! ”’ 

He seemed to have quite forgotten 
me, and spoke dreamily, with his blue 
eyes, dim now in comparison with their 
former clear brightness fixed on the 
flickering flames. I sat silent, listening 
while he murmured of incidents long 
forgotten, and people I had never seen. 
Well—he died, very peacefully, dear old 
friend, about a week later, and we all 
felt we should never see his like again. 
The day before he died, he smiled at me 
with the ghost of his former genial 
smile, and said. 

“T always think it’s such a pity that 
none of us, Martin, can die without 
causing sorrow and expense, and trouble 
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to those we love; but I hope I shall 
cause as little as is possible. I have tried 
to arrange everything to make it easy 
for you and the others.”’ 

It was just after his death that things 
began to go wrong on my place. I lost 
several beasts and then my favourite 
hunter, the gray, went dead lame, and 
the weather was ruinously wet and the 
crops were a good deal damaged ; alto- 
gether I was feeling pretty miserabl> 
all through last winter, and by the 
beginning of March I was wondering 
whether to hold on, or sell up and go 
to Canada. To add to my depression 
the fellows on ‘change had been dis- 
cussing the vearly sweepstake on the 
approaching Liverpool, and buying their 
tickets in ‘ Applethwaite’s Own,” 

“Here, Martin, you haven’t taken 
your ticket,” one of them called to me. 

“No,” I said, turning away, “I’m 
not going to have one this time—can’t 
afford it.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense, come on, I'll lend 
you the five bob, You haven’t missed 
since the beginning ; you must have one.” 

“No,” I repeated, “‘I won’t. I don’t | 
feel in the mood for it. Don’t bother 
me. 

“Well, I shall try and keep one or 
two back until the end,” said Holmes, 
the treasurer, “‘ and if you change your 
mind let me know in time.” 

“You needn’t keep any for me,” I | 
replied, feeling very grumpy and on 
edge. I wanted to get away from them 
all. Their prosperity and cheerfulness. 


grated on my tired nerves. 


And now it had got to within two days 
of the Grand National, and I still had 
no ticket, in spite of renewed persuasion. 
I just felt I couldn’t take any interest 
in it, although a win would be most | 
helpful. £300 or £400 to cover losses 
would just make all the difference to me, 
but I could not rouse myself to think | 
of it. 

It was a dark, stormy night as I drove 
home from Cawperley, I was wet and 
miserable, and tired. 
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“Tl have my supper early,” I said 
to my man, “ and get to bed; I’m dog- 
tired, and there’s nothing to sit up for 
a night like this.” 

“Indeed, and it is a rumbustious 
night,’’ he replied, “ I’ll be glad to turn 
in myself, too.” 

I pulled off my wet boots and leggings, 
and found a dry coat; then lit a pipe 
and sat down to finish “ drying’’ in 
front of a cheerful fire. 

I didn’t want any supper; I didn’t 
want anything—or rather I wanted 
everything, and yet didn’t know what. 
Nothing was right; my pipe tasted 
wrong ; the fire was too hot ; my back 
was cold. I suppose you'll say “ Chill 
on the liver,’”’ or something of that kind. 
Maybe! At any rate, whatever it was, 
it had nothing to do with what happened. 
I ate some supper, without appetite, 
and lit another pipe, without wanting it. 
The wind was howling and the rain 
came in heavy splashes against the 
windows ; the latch rattled noisily in 
the gale, and the draughts blowing 
through the room made my lamp flicker 
and smoke. 

I was just trying to rouse myself 
to the exertion of leaving the warm fire, 
and climbing upstairs, when there came 
a tap on the outer door. 

I listened. Was it a knock? No, 
probably a twig or something blown 
against the panel by a gust; no one 
would be out to-night, or, at any rate 
if they were, they would knock more 
firmly than that. 

Presently it came again, gently, but 
unmistakably, tap, tap. ‘‘ Why on 
earth can’t they knock properly,” I 
grumbled to myself, as I walked to the 
door. As I opened it, the storm seemed 
to gather and hurl itself at me—a swish 
of rain drenched my face—a swirl of 
wind rushed past me, making my lamp 
flare up and crash! The glass had gone, 
leaving me in darkness except for the 
firelight. 

“Who is there?” I called loudly, 
struggling with the shaken door. 
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No one replied, and the gust passed 
into the distance with a sort cf sobbing 
noise. I called again, and there was a 
movement outside, but no sound. And 
there, before me—not quite near, but 
near enough to distinguish his features 
in the gloom—stood Joe Applethwaite. 

I didn’t feel frightened at first, only 
an intense paralysing astonishment held 
me. Then, by degrees, it seemed to me 
that the wind was blowing through him, 
and his figure looked half-transparent ; 
and a terrible awe began to creep through 
my veins. Speech was impossible, and 
I felt myself growing cold. And then he 
spoke—although his voice sounded a 
long way off, it was the same kind cheery 
voice I remembered so well; and all 
fright left me. I only felt that I wanted 
him—wanted him more than I had ever 
wanted anything in my life. 

““Martin,”’ he said, ‘‘ don’t lose heart, 
you mustn’t desert Applethwaite’s Own. 
Take your ticket to-morrow, and take 
it in my name.’”’ That was all, another 
splash of rain—and darkness where he 
had been standing. 

“Joe, Joe!” I called. “‘ Come back, 
I have so much to say to you. Joe, Joe, 
come back!” But only the noise of the 
storm rising again answered me. Il 
locked the door, and turned back to 
the hearth, shaking in every limb. 
“Impossible !”’ I gasped, as I sank 
into my chair. “ Absolutely incredible ; 
yet, I wasn’t asleep?” 

It was no imagination. Joe Apple- 
thwaite had stood outside my door, 
and spoken to me. 

There was no possible explanation. 
I had not been thinking of him just 
before. Yet this impossible thing had 
happened and nothing would ever con- 
vince me that it had not. 

The next day I presented myself to 
Holmes. 

‘Changed your mind? That’s right, 
Martin; but I’m very sorry there’s 
only one ticket left. I couldn’t possibly 
keep more.” 

‘““T only want one,” I answered, as 
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I put down two half-crowns. ‘“ And will 
you make it out in the name of Joe 
Applethwaite,” I said, steadily. 

Holmes stopped with uplifted pen, 
and stared as if he thought I was mad. 

““ What!” he exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“In the name of Joe Applethwaite,”’ 
I repeated, calmly. 

Holmes still stared uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“T mean it,” I said. 
was becoming impatient. 

“Oh! Well, here you are,” he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘I suppose 
you know what you are up to. Blest if 
I do!” and he handed me the ticket. 

“T am acting upon advice,” I replied, 
gravely. 

“Much good may it do you,” he 
answered, as he went off, shaking his 
head. 

As you know, I drew Sunloch, a com- 
plete outsider, and the feeling of elation 
and of good luck coming which had 
possessed me ever since the Wednesday 
night, sank into nothingness. I wondered 


“Go on,” I 
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if I should try to sell my ticket and then 
I suddenly thought of old Applethwaite’s 
voice saying, “‘ Don’t lose heart,’’ and 
I put the paper carefully into my note- 
book. And on Friday the improbable 
and unlikely thing happened, and the 
Grand National was won by an out- 
sider. 

There was dead amazed silence in the 
Exchange when Holmes read out— 
“The winner, Sunloch, drawn by Joe 
Applethwaite. Gentlemen, our old 
friend, who won here for so many years, 
is still the winner of Applethwaite’s 
Own.” 

That is absolute truth, believe it or 
not, as you choose. I haven’t said much 
about it, because I can see that the 
fellows think I must have been dreaming 
or mad. The money is a tremendous 
help to me to tide over the bad time 
which seems already to be lifting ; but 
I felt tears in my eyes as I laid the money 
on my desk, and thought of how it had 
come to me. And like Joe, 1 wonder— 
wonder, as he had done, whether he 
would know anything about it all. 


? 
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RESULT OF THE 


RACING COMPETITION No. 2, 


MAY 12 to JUNE 6, 


Calculated on the basis of backing each selection for £1 every time it runs. 


First Prize—£10. 


E. A. SANDILANDS, Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
c/o Cox & Co., 16, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Horses selected : 

Blue Stone me nett win 

Dropwort 

Harmonicon .. 

Knight of Glin .. 

Pictorial 


Sunny Land .. loss 


Nett Win 


Second Prize—£5. 
C. W. Warp, 36, Havelock Street, Sheffield. 


Horses selected : 
Blue Stone .. nett win 
Junior 
Kleinfontein 
Longfellow 
Westphalia 
Wistow 


Nett Win 


Third Prize—£ 1. 
A. M. Cross, Ham Court, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
Horses selected : 
Forward III. .. .. nett win 


Harmonicon 
Neville Holt 


” 


Angel Man... loss {2 0 


0 
0 
0 


NettWin .. {2417 4 
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This form will be repeated in the August issue. 


RACING COMPETITION. 


FIRST PRIZE - 50 GUINEAS THIRD PRIZE - - 10 GUINEAS 
SECOND PRIZE- 20 GUINEAS FOURTH PRIZE - 5 GUINEAS 


and 15 Consolation Prizes of One Guinea each to those who do best after the four 
prizes have been allotted. _—_In the event of a tie for any prize, it will be divided. 


PARTICULARS. OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors are to name six flat race horses who they think it will be most 
rofitable to follow from August 24, till the end of the Flat Racing Season at 
anchester on November 28, the matter of profit appearing by an imaginary 

bet of a sovereign on each of them, to win only, every time one starts. 
The Prize for the selector whose six horses win most money, when 
backed each for the sovereign aforesaid, will be 50 guineas; the other prizes 
will be distributed in order. There is no entrance fee, but competitors 
must fill in their selections on this form, detach the page from the Magazine, 
and post in time to reach this office by the first post on August 24, so that 
the forms are received before racing begins on that day. For foreign 
readers a further extension of time is allowed. If this form is posted before 
August 24, the post-mark on the envelope will be accepted as evidence of 
dispatch. Any number of selections, of course on separate forms, cut from this 
Magazine, may be sent by the same competitor. Horses running in races abroad 
are not eligible. Horses’ names must be written in alphabetical order. 


The Editor’s decision, which will be based on the starting prices as given in 
the ‘* Sporting Chronicle,’’ must be accepted as final and legally binding, and 
forms can only be received on this condition. 


All forms must be addressed— 
COMPETITION, 
**Badminton Magazine,” 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


NAME OF HORSE SELECTED 
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Gentlemen’s Solid Leather Suit Case, lined Leather, and containing 
Plain Sterling Silver Mounted Toilet Bottles and Jars; Ivory 
Brushes, Leather Blotter, etc., £16 0 0 


F itted Cases. 


SUIT CASES. 
MOTOR CASES. 
TRAVELLING CASES. 


HE Company are specialists 
in the manufacture of fitted 
Cases. Made for service in the 
finest leathers and containing 
toilet fittings of gold, silver, tor- 
toise-shellor ivory the Suit Cases, 
Dressing Cases, Travelling Cases, 
«c.,available at their Showrooms 
are examples of the exceptional 
value always associated with 
Mappin and Webb’s productions. 


A fully Illustrated Catalogue sent post free. 


MAPPIN 
& WEBB 


158-162, OXFORD STREET, W. 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
220, REGENT STREET. W. 


Paris Rome. —_— Buenos Aires. 
Montreal. Rio de Janiero. 


Jewellery Catalogue. 
Silverware Catalogue. 
Leather Goods Catalogue. 
Dressing Case Catalogue. 


Post free on application. 


179 °181+183 
REGENT ST, 


LONDON 


for Motoring, &c. 


ICKERY: 


Teer Lee, 
‘Many, 


Vickery’s New 


/ Wind Screen Match Box 


(Patent) 


enables one to obtain a light 
easily in the strongest wind. 


Size 2% by 1? closed. Sterling Silver, £2 17s. 6d. 
Electro-plated or polished lacquered brass 


CLOSED 


£1 17s. 6d. 


Excellent for 
Iotoring, 
Golfing, 

and for all 


Sportsmen. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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A DAIMLER IN A PICTURESQUE SITUATION, 


BY THE SIGN OF THE WINDMILL. 


DAIMLER OWNERS SEEM TO FIND ALL THE PRETTY BYE-ROADS AND LANES 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY 


CROSSLEY KNOWING the men who com- 
CARS prise the administrative side 
of Crossley Motors, I cannot 
think that they would be guilty of either 
blind over-confidence, or an attempt at 
humour, where a serious business pro- 
position is to be tackled. And yet the 
company has entered one car only for 
the T.T. race in the Isle of Man. These 
notes are, of course, written some few 
days before the contest. The result will 
be motoring history by the time the 
July issue is on the bookstalls. 

Most of the big makers have entered 
three cars : Sunbeam, Minerva, Vauxhalls 
are cases in point. Even the car which 
Crossleys have entered is not a specially- 
designed racer entirely. As a matter of 
fact the machine is almost standard. 
Now it cannot, as I have said, be an 


BERRY 


attempt at humour, nor can the company 
be so blind as to imagine that the car is 
equal in speed and power to the other 
specially-designed racing chassis which 
are entered. Wherein is the explanation 
then ? 

I spent a day at the works some few 
weeks ago, and while there noticed things 
which made the matter fairly simple. 
Every part that goes to the making of a 
Crossley is sound. Sound in theory, 
practice, and material. Accurate as 
regards size, weight, and strength. Tested 
at long length on the bench and on the 
road, and designers of experience, 
together with a world-famous works 
organisation at the back of it all. These 
are the reasons for Crossley excellence. 
The standard cars can do 60m.p.h. 
without effort. With a little alteration 
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and tuning a speed of 75 m.p.h. could 
easily be reached. A little strengthening 
here and there, bigger and more powerful 
brakes, and—well, in the opinion of the 
company, the Crossley stands a remark- 
ably good chance. Writing after the 
race, the car did its makers credit, it 
may be said. 

The average speed of the race should 
be about 55 to 57 m.p.h. The course is 
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HARD LUCK DOGGED THE CROSSLEY CAR IN THE ISLE OF 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


ROLLS-ROYCE Some time ago I stated 
CARS that, in my opinion, the 
Rolls-Royce car could not 

possibly continue in its premier position 
without drastic chassis revision sooner or 
later. An enthusiastic Rolls - Royce 
owner—a Spanish gentleman, staying at 
Biarritz—honoured me by objecting to 
the statement. Mr. Claude-Johnston was 
in the U.S.A. at the time, but on his return 


MAN. A GOOD PERFORMANCE 


ew 


WAS REGISTERED UNTIL ALMOST THE END, WHEN A TRIVIAL MISHAP PUT THE CAR OUT 
OF THE RUNNING 


hilly and tortuous. The Crossley gives 
place to none on a bill-climb, and, being 
practically standard, it is well known 
how much hard work the = general 
structure will stand. And so, barring 
accidents, you will see this single car 
well up in the running. 

The illustrations given herewith were 
specially taken for the Badminton. A 
close study will inform the reader as to 
the care which has been given to detail. 


he at once asked me to go down to Derby 
and to inspect the works with a view 
to revising my opinion. 

Certainly the company is out to turn 
out the best car in the world irrespective 
of price. I don’t know now which section 
calls for most admiration. Whether it is 
the shops that are responsible for the 
building of the chassis, the experimental 
department, or the testing side. 

It amounts, in fact, to this, that every 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


Rolls-Royce is up to standard even if it 
has to be rebuilt half-a-dozen times 
before being passed. And the Rolls 
’ standard begins where most others leave 
off. It is not a standard that must 
merely be attained before the chassis 
leaves the works, but a standard that 
must be maintained after years of use in 
the hands of private owners. 

Parts are examined and tested and 
weighed and measured before being 
passed into the machine shops, and the 
same processes are carried on throughout 
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purpose. At a meeting of departmental 
managers all the suggestions are con- 
sidered, and opinions are sought. This 
obviates any possibility of an idea being 
nullified owing to prejudice or ignorance. 
Any suggestion that is considered as 
being likely to improve the chassis is 
brought before the directors and the 
works manager. If again approved 
instructions are given to fit up an 
experimental chassis. All the usual 
works tests are undertaken and, at last, 
if the improvement has stood up well, 


THE STRAKER-SQUIRE CARS AT THE DEPOTIN THE ISLE OF MAN, WHERE A STRAKER GAINED FOURTH PLACE. 
A BROKEN WATER-PIPE IN THE LAST LAP PREVENTED THE MACHINE GAINING AN EASY THIRD PLACE 


construction with mechanical 
regularity. Take the case of ball- 
bearings. The makers of these fittings 
guarantee the accuracy of their products 
to 1/10,000th part of an inch. Rolls- 
Royce testers reject a good percentage 
after a preliminary test. I could fill 
columns with an account of similar cases 
in which care and testing are the pre- 
dominant features. Every suggestion 
made by the humblest employee or 
chauffeur receives consideration. <A 
special department is maintained for the 


the 


it is given a 10,000 miles road test. 
Should it still survive satisfactorily it 
is finally adopted as standard practice, 


and, whenever possible, every Rolls- 
Royce of recent date is either fitted with 
the improvement free of all cost to the 
owner, or, if great structural alteration 
be required, at the bare cost of material 
and labour. By this system a Rolls- 
Royce never becomes out of date. 
Again, there is a regular inspection 
of cars which the company has organised. 
Inspectors are employed, who visit the 
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«‘ THREE SUNBEAMS AND A SPARE.” 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


NO. 4 WAS AN EASY WINNER IN THE TOURIST TROPHY RACE. 


NO. 21 WAS A GOOD SECOND UNTIL THE BACK UNIVERSAL-JOINT SEIZED 


cars of private owners at regular 
intervals. These men advise on driving, 
renewals, etc. Although apparently 
quite satisfactory the car may be some- 
what out of tune, and the inspectors 
quickly locate the fault and suggest a 
remedy. Or the chassis may be handled 
or cared for improperly by the driver. 
There again a report is made. 

At the Derby works an instruction 
class for chauffeurs is continually being 


held. The course takes a fortnight, and 
the men are instructed both in the shops 
and on the road. So far as human 
experience and skill are concerned, no 
stone is left unturned to make the Rolls 
the finest car in the world. 

I have no hesitation in stating that 
the system of testing is by far the most 
complete which it has ever been my 
good fortune to inspect. Every gear 
must run dead silent without any of 


—— MEAR_ AXLE ron IS HP CHASSIS TYPES ~-— 


If THE DRAWING BE CAREFULLY STUDIED, THE CROSSLEY METHOD OF TAKING ALL WEIGHT FROM THE 
DRIVING SHAFTS CAN BE SEEN. NOTE THE BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS WHICH ARE, USED 
(b) Ball Bearings. 


(a) Clamp Springing. 


(c) Roller Bearings. 


(d) Final Drive through heavy key. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


“The car presents the most highly - 
appearance of any similar-priced machine within 
the writer's knowledge. The cleverly - designed 
body is the object of universal admiration. | do 
not remember a car which gave me _ greater 
pleasure to drive, and she is nearly as fool 
proof as any piece of mechanism can be made.” 


Daily Dispatch referring to 


De Luxe Model, Worm Drive, Chassis, with 4 
16 h -p. Dunlop tyres and spare wheel, including C.A. v £295 
Lighting Set, 
Complete with London- built 5- “seater” torpedo body , detachable wheels, 
é — hood, screen, C.A.V. Lighting Set, tools, po Tong jack, £375 


20-30 h Chassis with’ detachable steel wheels 820 x £ 42 5 


.p. 120, Dunlop plain tyres 
With standard body to ‘seat five, 7 screen, lighting set, + £500 
horn, pump, jack, and tool outfit . ia 


TWO RECENT SUCCESSES : 


| in the Manchester A. C. Reliability Trial 16th May, the 16 h.p. Darracq secured a 
SILVER MEDAL. In the Hants A. C. Climb, same date, the 16 h.p. Darracq was 
FIRST and made FASTEST behets in Class II. 


A. DARRACQ & Co, (1905), Ltd., ais: Ros 
West End Showrooms =: : 150, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


essrs, B. Cook, Ltd., 12, Regent Street, LONDON, S.W. Messrs. Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. 

Ltd. St. BELFAST, & Dawson St, DUBLIN Eri es M Myon, BRADFORD. 
ontracting Messrs. R. H. Carlisle & Co., Ltd., Deansgate, MANCH itchell, Derby 3 
Agents. Messrs, George & Jobling, South Se, ONEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE, Messrs, Rippon Brothers, HUDDERSFIELD. 
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NOISELESS. “THE PREMIER SIX-CYLINDER.”’ 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
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NAPIER SPECIALISATION AND 
EXPERIENCE have produced the perfect Motor Carriage of to-day, 
and won the appreciation of probably the most exclusive and 
distinguished clientele in the world. 


READ THIS TYPICAL EXPRESSION OF SUCH 
APPRECIATION :— 


«The six-cylinder chassis is the finest which I have yet seen in all my experience of 
“cars. The balance and flexibility of the engine are quite exceptional, and the silence 
**of the whole absolutely unsurpassed. I can only say of the whole car that I have 
‘neither desire for nor have conception of, anything more perfect.’”-—R. F. APPACH. 
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PRICES 
45 h.p. 6-cyl. Noiseless Napier Chassis - - 
*30-35 h.p. 6-cyl. Noiseless Napier Chassis, 11ft. 34in. wheelbase - 
16-22 h.p. 4-cyl. Noiseless Napier Chassis - . - - - 
(Including C.A.V. Lighting Set and Rudge_Detachable Wire Wheels). 
*Including Electric Self Starter. 
Will you please arrange for Trial Run on one of these Models. 


D. NAPIER & SON, LTD. 


14 New Burlington Street, W. 


Works: Acton, London, W. 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 
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PLAYING A FOURSOME WITH THE 


the provision for adjustment —if such 
there be—being taken up. The same 
remarks apply also to bearings and 
other parts. Take for example the 
big-ends on the connecting rods. 
During the process of bedding these 
bearings on the crankshaft, it is not an 
unknown thing to have all the adjust- 
ment taken up before the car leaves the 
works of some makes. After some slight 
wear in the hands of the user adjustment 
is not a matter of giving half-a-turn to 
one or two nuts. It is a case of relining 
and boring. Much the same remarks 
apply to such parts as brake adjust- 
ments, etc. Minute attention to detail 


AID OF MOTOR-CAR HEADLAMPS 


of this nature accounts for much of the 
Rolls-Royce success. 
LIGHTING On the new Darracq—which, 
by the way, has far exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations—I get 
twenty-two miles to the gallon, a speed 
of from five to sixty miles on top, and 
dead silence all round. There is a C.A.V. 
lighting set fitted. Since taking delivery 
I have never had occasion to handle the 
outfit. During the summer one is apt 
to overlook the importance of lamps. 
It is in this season, however, that un- 
expected danger lurks. Driving home 
in the half-light one imagines the road 


A MINERVA CHASSIS WHICH APPEARED IN THE ISLE OF MAN TOURIST TROPHY RACE. THESE CARS WON 
THE TEAM PRIZE, FOR OUT OF SIX FINISHING CARS, MINERVAS WERE SECOND, THIRD, AND FIFTH 
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to be clear. Then suddenly looms into 
view the unlighted, lumbering farm cart 
which harmonises in colour with the rest 
of the surroundings. Along the lanes 


one meets the cycling and walking lovers. 
In the village streets children are playing 
until a comparatively late hour, and 
they make unexpected dashes across the 


DETAILS OF THE SHELSLEY-CROSSLEY 


(1) The compact dashboard and accessible controls 

(2) The adjustable silent chain drive at the front of the 
engine 

(3) The brakes are very massive, but the driving shafts 
can readily be slid out 


(4) The crankshaft is drilled throughout for lubricating 
purposes 

(5) The chassis is plain. Note how carefully the drive 
from the gear-box to the back axle, is enclosed 

(6) The back axle and propellor shaft make a very clean job 


| (7) Elevation of the complete chassis 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


road. The cool of the evening, following 
the heat of the day, causes mist to 
develop in unexpected banks. 

Being near to home, it is only 
natural that many drivers object to the 
trouble of lighting messy head-lamps, 
and endeavour to proceed by the light of 
glimmering oil side-lamps which merely 
accentuate the gloom. So the accidents. 

But with the Vandervell set one simply 
depresses two switches and there is the 
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out of sight, and the full eighteen holes 

were done in twenty minutes longer than 

the same players took in playing a 
similar match in the daylight. 

* ** * * * 

THE Some few years ago, one 

AUTO-WHEEL of the sensations of the 

cycle show at Olympia was 

provided by the Auto-wheel. While still 

a novelty much interest was taken in this 

departure, which was on entirely novel 


TESTING BY THE DYNAMOMETER AT THE ROLLS-ROYCE WORKS. THIS COMPANY’S SYSTEM OF 
TESTING IS ABOUT THE MOST COMPLETE OF ANY IN THE WORLD 


light. A soft diffused ray that illuminates 
the road for a quarter of a mile ahead. 
A ray that shows the road in its natural 
colours on all sides, and withal none of 
the fierce glare that causes temporary 
blindness to the approaching cyclist and 
walker. 

The illustrations show how a game of 
golf was played with the aid of C.A.V., 
lamps at night. One man carried the 
accumulators whilst caddies carried the 
head-lamps. The ball was never driven 


lines. After a few months, int erest 
slackened somewhat, only to be revived 
alittle at the following show. The makers 
had been making very quiet but sure 
progress in the meantime, and I was 
astonished to learn a-few months ago 
that many thousands of these auxiliaries 
had already been sold. 

It is a clever little device and meets a 
distinct want. The machine consists of 
a small single-cylinder air- cooled engine, 
fitted to a 20in. wheel, and the drive 
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from engine to wheel is by chain. The 
petrol tank is carried over the wheel. 
Ignition is by magneto, both throttle and 
ignition controls being situated on the 
handle-bar. The device is intended for 
attachment to almost any make of pedal 
cycle. It is quite independent of the 
cycle proper, and does not cause vibration 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


gallon of fuel carries the outfit anything 
from 70 to 120 miles. Half a pint of 
lubricating oil being sufficient for 600 
miles of running. 

There are two types of Auto-wheel to 
be purchased, namely, the standard 
model at £16 16s., or the Modele de Luxe, 
made at the B.S.A. works, at £18 18s. 


THE FINE CHASSIS-ERECTING SHOP AT THE ROLLS-ROYCE WORKS IN DERBY, SHOWING A. BIG, 
BUT USUAL, BATCH OF CARS ‘*GOING THROUGH”’ 


because it is fitted with a large 
shackle joint. 

The appliance has a variety of uses. 
To ladies it makes a distinct appeal, for 
it will propel a cycle along the level at a 
speed of from 16 to 18 miles per hour. 
The, terror of hills and a head-wind 
are} appreciably lessened. Withal no 
mechanical knowledge is required. A 


The wheel can be attached to the push 
cycle in an hour. If preferred it can be 
supplied already fitted to any make of 
new cycle. By the way, small as the 
outfit is, it should not be forgotten that 
registration and number plates are re- 
quired, and the owner must also take out 
a driver’s licence. 
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TO THOSE WHO SHOOT. 


By FAR the BEST PLACE to be FITTED for GUNS or RIFLES, or 
to have GUNS ALTERED or SHOOTING IMPROVED or TAUGHT 


Is LONDON SPORTING PARK, HENDON, N.W. 


THE PIONEER SHOOTING SCHOOL. 


Visited by H.M. King George V., H.R,H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
King of Spain, and many other Royalties. 


GROUNDS 60 ACRES. Twenty-five minutes from Piccadilly Circus. 


Motors take twenty minutes. 


Trains every two minutes. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES.— All visitors are attended by the Messrs. Watts, who have proved for 
years that they can “‘ coach” for game shooting, and who have spent their lives amongst game and guns. 
Their success during the last eighteen years has been unprecedented. They can see the path of the 
shot in the air in every instance and can, therefore, advise with accuracy. Great care is also taken 
to give shooters a good style and to teach them safe and quick methods. Loaders 
schooled and taught to be safe and quick. 


MORE EXPERIENCED ADVICE given here than at any other 
establishment of the kind in the world. 


’Phone: Hampstead 5447, 


Wires: Align-phone, London. 


Send for full terms and particulars. 


SENIOR TOURIST TROPHY. 
PARIS—ROUEN—PARIS, 
AND LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 


Performances of 


B.S.A. Motor Bicycles 


Further Proof of Exceptional Reliability. 
TOURIST TROPHY—B.S.A. AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 


103 Started, 52 Finished, of which 6 were B.S.A’s 


PARIS-ROUEN-PARIS RACE. 


14 B.S.A.’s Started, 13 B.S.A.’s Finished. 


LONDON TO EDINBURGH. 


6 BS.A.’s Started, 6 Finished, 6 Gold Medals. 


In the above Trials the B.S.A. Machines were fitted with Standard Frames and Engines. 


COPY OF CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY, LIMITED, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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From start to finish, tell 
your holiday story in your 


Kodak 


See that you don’t lose a single hour of your holiday this year. 
Remember it starts from the very moment you leave your home behind. 
Every scene then is a holiday scene—every happening a holiday happening. 


Have your Kodak ready to snap every holiday incident right from the start 
—a farewell picture at the door—the luggage-scramble on arrival—the first 
glimpse of the sea—the old boatman you haven't seen for a whole year ! 


Don’t let your Kodak miss anything. That little Kodak 
can make every happy moment live for ever. Don't allow 
all these good times to slip from your life this year. 
Remember, a holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 


Don’t waste your holidays 
this year: take a Kodak! 
Remember you can learn to use a Kodak in half-an-hour. 


There are Kodaks at all prices from 30/- up to £14: 12: 6. 


And then, for the children, there are Brownies from 5/- up to 50/-, 
Any Kodak dealer will give you full particulars, 
Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


A holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 


In answoirg this it is ilet you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 


NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


THE MONTH OF MUSLIN. 


JUNE raised taffetas to the very summit 
of sartorial success, and now it would 
seem that July is to witness either its 
gradual and graceful decline, or its sharp 
and sudden fall from these heights of 
favour to the depths of forgetfulness. 

For Fashion now proposes to give 
the place of honour to the airier fabrics, 
such as muslin and chiffon, net and 
ninon, tulle and voile, and crépe gauze, 
and in the ordinary course of events 
these plans will result in the appearance, 
at the river and race meetings of 


the month, of some of the daintiest 
dresses and hats that have been seen 
for many a long day. 

Moreover, these transparent fabrics 
are, as far as possible, being deprived 


of any more substantial foundation, the 
bodice lining of flesh-coloured charmeuse 
or ninon, only commencing its career 
beneath the arms, and the underskirt, 
from the knees downward, being almost 
invariably of ninon or chiffon in that 
same elusive shading. Then the outer 
fabric will most frequently and fashion- 
ably be white, or palest pink, or an 
equally delicate blue, and the footwear, 
in its turn, will be necessarily of the 
lightest possible description; the hat, 
too, being, probably, just a film of tulle 
or net, with a branch of blossoms, or a 
single flower laid lightly on the brim. 

So that the whole ¢oilette will be of a 
positively ‘‘ blow-away”’ lightness of 
effect. 

The fashion for transparency goes 
even further, for the most popular 
underwear of this season is made of 
ninon, either plain or patterned with 
flowers or birds, flights of swallows being 
depicted on one such set of filmy gar- 
ments, and another bearing a still more 
elaborate device of branches of foliage 


sheltering nests of eggs over which the 
birds hover anxiously ! 

The other extreme in the way of 
decoration is represented by a set in 
white ninon, with just one apple hand- 
painted on each garment. 

Nothing “fussy” or frilled is per- 
mitted in the way of trimmings, a little 
cording finishing off the curves of the 
ninon and a flatly-looped satin bow being 
added in the front of the chemise and 
corset bodice, and at the sides of the 
knickers. 

The shoulder straps, too, are of 
ribbon, nothing else being possible in 
these days of transparent bodices, and 
these are arranged with central stud- 
fasteners, so that. they can instantly 
be unfastened and dropped out of sight 
when necessary. By the way, this 
same design as carried out in palest pink 
crépe de Chine is as practical as it is 
pretty, for this slightly more sub- 
stantial fabric washes and _ wears 
remarkably well and is, of course, 
ideally soft and comfortable, the 
absence of any trimming also helping 
to make such washing specially simple 
and satisfactory. Wherefore you can 
really count it an economy, instead of 
an extravagance, as you might at first 
imagine it to be, to invest in several 
sets of crépe-de-Chine underwear, the 
pale pink being an even more satis- 
factory choice than white, both from 
the washing point of view, and also 
because practically every bodice and 
blouse has a flesh-coloured lining and 
it is as well therefore to continue this 
pretty scheme throughout. 

Attention to these inner details and 
daintinesses is specially necessary in 
these days of more or less (and generally 
more !) transparent outer garments, of 
which that pictured dress is thoroughly 
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typical; the corsage, of the palest 
Venetian pink net, having only a flesh- 
pink chiffon lining for the whole of the 
upper part and charmeuse or Jap silk 
being then introduced beneath the arms, 
though the chiffon is still continued as a 
veiling in order to give a fascinating 
softness to the net. 

Note the shaping of the collar in a 
series of points and its finishing with a 
picot edging, and then, too, the catching 
in of the sleeve fulness about the wrists 
with bandings and wee bows of black 
velvet ribbon, the picot edged net then 
falling over and framing the hands in the 
prettiest way. 

The skirt, in its turn, is made dis- 
tinctive and up-to-date by the arrange- 
ment of the net in a full tunic hanging 
in deep handkerchief points at either 
side over an underskirt of accordion- 
pleated crépe-de-Chine just a degree 
deeper in its delicate pink shading. 
Black satin is swathed at the waist, in 
such a way that its absolutely straight 
contour is insured, waists let me tell 
you being ‘‘ worn” larger than ever 
just now ! 

You can then proceed to combine 
pink and black in your hat, if you so 
wish, after the manner of the pictured 
model, or else to have one of the new 
broad-brimmed sailor shapes of pink 
straw or crépe-de-Chine underlined with 
black moire and outwardly wreathed 
round with dog roses, formed of shaded 
pink net or muslin. 

Silken stockings of pale pink can and 
indeed should be worn with black shoes, 
and one of the most fashionable sun- 
shades of closely gathered and ruched 
net will provide final and fascinating 
completion for a toilette which would 
surely score a special success at Sandown 
Park or Henley. 

Inspiration for other gowns for the 
fashionable functions of July has also 
been provided by some of the latest 
stage creations, on which, indeed, feminine 
theatre-goers are always ready and 
anxious to model their own attire, it 
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being an understood thing in these days, 
that the new creations of the leading 
fashion-makers put in a first appearance 
behind the footlights. 

So among the Gaiety’s contributions 
to the style of the season there may be 
specially noted a gown of white chiffon, 
elaborately embroidered on the corsage 
and the full long tunic with silken 
blossoms also and all, of purest white. 
The corsage was of the aforementioned 
and extensive transparency, a wide 
band of pale rose pink satin ribbon 
being eventually folded beneath the 
arms, however, and giving a faint and 
fascinating flush to the veiling chiffon ; 
another note in this delicate colour 
chord being then struck softly by an 
outer sash of powder blue satin which 
was swathed deeply over the hips as well 
as the waist, and finally looped into 
a wide bow directly in front. 

Fastened into this bow were a couple 
of pink roses, and the same novel and 
pretty scheme was repeated in the 
ribbon bow which caught the filmy skirt 
folds together low down at the back 
where the tunic was draped upwards, 
and the satin underslip was slit up the 
centre for a considerable number of 
inches, the transparency which was once 
displayed in the front or at the side of the 
skirt having now moved round to the 
back. 

But you must not let this fashion for 
fragility make you forgetful of the more 
substantial fabrics in general, and the 
gabardine in particular, which are a 
further and important item of the 
season’s outfit. The dark blue gabar- 
dine gown, and a coat and skirt suit of 
the same splendidly durable and smart 
material, must indeed be accounted 
a serviceable necessity as well as a smart 
delight for every woman, and so should 
be invested in forthwith, as both can 
probably be utilised on doubtful and 
dull days even in July, and will be 
certainly, and continuously useful in 
August. 

I would suggest that the gown should be 
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arranged with an upstanding collar of 
white organdi muslin, narrowing to a 
mere bordering line of whiteness on the 
which 


cross-over corsage, 
simplest long - sleeved 
variety, its slight fulness 
held in by a very deep 
and absolutely straight 
band of the same ma- 
terial, and the long tunic, 
attached at the hips, 
being of that late stand 
and cleverest cut which 
conceals a considerable 
amount of fulness and 
yet hangs so straightly 
that the effect of slender- 
ness is secured for its 
wise wearer. 

You realise how full 
it is, however, when;you 
contrast it with the six 
inches or so of scanty 
underskirt shown _be- 
neath and slit up the 
centre to make walking 
possible, and incident- 
ally to reveal its lining 
of black satin, and also 
let us hope, a pair of 
shoes with a square-cut 
front part of black 
patent leather and sides 
and back of the blue 
gabardine. A little cape 
also lined with satin 
should be ready to com- 
plete this dress. 

As to the navy blue 
gabardine suit, it will be 
at its best if the skirt 
be of the wrap - over 
variety with the merest 
suspicion of draping at 
the left side, its slight 
fulness being drawn up- 
wards to the extent of 


an inch or so, above the strapped 
and buckled waistband. 
should, in front, be of almost mas- 
culine simplicity and severity of cut, 


with a 


is of the 


THE NET DRESS IS THE MODE OF THE 
MONTH. 


The coat 


two-button 
slightly cut-away basque which takes a 
little outward “flare’’ at the sides, the 
back on the contrary being arranged in 


fastening and 


full pleats, beneath a 
strapped waistbelt. 


THE 
NEw SHIRT STYLES. 


But whatever coat 
and skirt costumes you 
may already possess, or 
may decide to acquire, 
it is quite certain that 
you must needs invest 
in several new shirts, 
as these will be most 
necessary in the first 
case to give the older 
suits a touch of up-to- 
dateness, and, in the 
other, to do full justice 
to your newest tailor- 
made. 

So make a start with 
that smartly simple and 
striped affair of the 
sketch, from Debenham 
and Freebody, of Wig- 
more Street, names 
which guarantee it as 
being of the best style 
and cut and fabric, all 
the more marvellous 
value for the modest 
sum of 17/9. Its ma- 
terial is a fine white 
linen lawn, narrowly 
striped with navy or 
Saxe blue, black, grey, 
pink, or tan, the collar 
and the link-fastened 
cuffs being of the plain 
white fabric whose con- 
trast is so becoming as 
well as effective. You 
will further and fully 


appreciate the cut of this shirt when you 
try it on, and so, as you will probably 
want another of the same special and 
successful make, you may be glad to 
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know that this model is also available 
in plain white for 10/6. This is the 
popular price too of another new tailor 
shirt at Debenham’s, which is, I am 
sure going to prove the success of the 
season. Forit willsuit everybody in style, 
as well as in price, its long sleeves being set 
in Raglan fashion at the shoulders, and 
finished off with button-through cuffs, 
which, like the big smartly shaped and 
down-turned collar and wrap-over 
fronts are of fine white pique, the rest of 
the shirt being of soft Irish linen lawn. It 
is, in fact, the shirt for the sportswoman 
of all ages, and as like all Debenham’s 
models it is made in five different sizes, 
graduating, in half inches, from 13 to 
15-inch neck measurements, it can be 
depended on to fit any average figure. 

Remember, moreover, that its most 
fashionable finish of pigwe makes it 
possible and effective to wear with the 
shirt a plain pique skirt and so_ to 
achieve, at exceedingly small cost, a 
charming and smart tennis or sports 
toilette. Wherefore to the ‘‘ Summer 
Girl ” in particular it will be a veritable 
treasure-trove. 

Then, there being always a great 
demand for shirts in the well-wearing 
and washing white Jap silk, many 
will be interested in the news of a 
novel and smart shape where the sleeves 
are cut in one with the yoke, and are 
finished off with bell-shaped cuffs ; the 
addition of some very quaintly and 
prettily-shaped buttons further making 
its simplicity distinctive. This model 
is marked at 29/6, but there is another 
silk shirt at 21/9 which will probably 
make an even wider appeal, not only 
because of its price but also because of 
the great range of its colourings, which 
include any number of soft early Autumn 
shades toning beautifully with sporting 
tweeds. 

It is to Debenham’s, too, that you owe 
the very welcome introduction of a 
tailor shirt of good quality crépe de Chine, 
whose rounded collar is so shaped that 
it will “set ”’ really well outside a coat 
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collar, and so will bring into outward and 
decorative evidence its own pretty finish 
of double, closely kilted frillings which are 
continued in soft cascades all down the 
front. This collar is so further and 
accomodatingly adaptable that its open- 
ing at the neck can be graduated to 
suit the occasion, and the weather; 
so surely there will be any number of 
women who will be pleased to pay 
39/6 for the privilege of making this 
smart shirt novelty their own. 

Of course, too, there are scores of 
other new designs at Debenham’s, and 
so it is fortunate for those of you who 
cannot manage a call at Wigmore Street, 
that there is a compact and charmingly 
illustrated little catalogue of “ Tailor- 
Made Sports Shirts ”’ to be had post free, 
for the asking (as a reader of the 
Badminton Magazine), and to make it 
easy for you to acquire by a letter- order 
all the new shirts you will surely need 
this season. 


FASHIONS FOR THE SEA. 


A further and very general necessity, 
if not actually of the moment, at any 
rate of the month, is a new bathing 
dress, inasmuch as there are distinct 
and decorative changes this season, 
even in these fashions for the sea, 
the said changes moreover making 
for extra comfort as well as smartness 
and so considerably increasing the 
pleasure in the daily dip which plays 
such an important and healthful part 
in the holiday programme. 

Shades of our grandmothers’ shapeless 
bathing gowns, how thankful we should 
be that we live in this year of—literal— 
grace, when our every garment pleases 
the eyes of every beholder, and when 
we can be equally and completely 
attractive on the golf links or in the ball- 
room ; when we are unwittingly caught 
in a deluge of rain (though not un- 
preparedly, seeing that we are probably 
wearing an “ Aquascutum” coat and 
skirt), or when we wilfully and gleefully 
seek a soaking in the sea ! 
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A NOVELTY IN SUMMER SHIRTS 
(at Debentam & Freebody’s) 


If only the aforementioned “ shades ”’ 
of the old-time and hired, and hideous, 
bathing gown, could be materialised 
beside these very latest and smartest 
creations of Harrod’s, the representatives 
of up-to-date enterprise and good taste, 
you would be even more appreciative 
of the contrast, and your chances. 

For there is supreme ease as well as 
elegance in that central model, by name 
the ‘‘ Lido,” whose making in Milanese 
silk marks a new use and triumph for 
this ideal fabric. The style, too, as well 
as the fabric is quite a novelty, the 
loose, coat-like tunic being belted low 
down about the hips instead of, as 
ordinarily, at the waist. Then, you see, 
the basque takes an upward curve in 
front, above the plain knickers, which 
are of the same soft and withal strong 
silk, a contrast of colour being intro- 
duced by the sailor collar and the loosely 
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knotted scarf tie. By the way, Saxe 
blue on black is of particularly pretty 
effect. 

Possibly, by this time, you may be 
getting rather anxious about the price. 
But remember you are dealing with 
Harrod’s, and so can be _ pleasantly 
sure of moderation, and must certainly 
accept, and acclaim as such, a cost of 
69/- for this novel and smart bathing 
dress of Milanese silk. ; 

But if your desire for special novelty 
must be kept in check by the necessity 
for strict economy, then you may still 
be quite weil content, and well-dressed 
too, with that next ‘ Trieste’ model, 
in blue or white serge, with a well- 

arranged trimming of braid on the 
combination garment and the de- 
tachable skirt, this actually costing 
only 14/9, 15/9, or 16/9, according 
to its size, this corresponding 
increase in measurements and 
money is a feature of practically all the 
bathing dresses at Harrod’s, and ensures 
a comfortable fit for almost every figure. 

The other two suits are carried out 
in the perennially popular alpaca, the 
topmost one being distinguished by the 
name of the “ Rouen,” a first price of 
18/9; a choice of various colours and a 
simple but effective trimming of braid, 
the other one (the ‘“ Bayonne’’) has 
sleeves which are somewhat more in 
evidence, and braid-covered buttons set 
within the crossing bands of braid on the 
collar. This is a wonderfully cheap 
suit, too, at 12/9, with just an increase 
of a shilling on each larger size, and to 
help you further in choosing between the 
two, I may mention that the “ Rouen” 
is made in combination form with a 
detachable skirt, whereas the ‘‘ Bayonne”’ 
suit consists of tunic and knickers. 

Then you may be sure of a good 
choice of the silk suits which are still 
in high favour with fashion, one of the 
smartest being, appropriately enough, 
named the ‘‘ Venus,” inasmuch as it will 
certainly help a wearer, already favoured 
by Nature, to make an eye-arresting 
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and attractive vision when she rises 
from the waves ! 

It is very prettily made, with a rounded 
collar of satin fastening far over at the 
left side beneath a cross-over chemisette 
piped with the same colour, which is 
again repeated in the buttons and 
buttonhole edgings, and the waistband 
pipings; the tunic skirt being further 
distinguished by its arrangement at 
the back, in a series of pleats, which 
prevent it from clinging with unbecoming 
closeness to the figure, even when it is 
dripping wet. Orange or emerald, 
sapphire or Saxe blue satin look 
exceedingly well on the black taffetas, 
but, of course, many other colour schemes 
and contrasts are available. 

Satin is also a fabric of which effective 
use is still made for bathing attire, and 
as for those who are able and eager to 
swim and want to do so in unfettered 
comfort, but who are still fully apprecia- 
tive of smartness, nothing could be more 
ideally suitable than some silky black 
spun combinations with a bordering of 
brilliantly coloured braid at the V-shaped 
neck, and on the short sleeves, the 
legs, too, being laced up at the side with 
the same braid which, I need hardly 
point out to you should be matched by 
the other lacings of the sandal shoes, 
and also by the rubber cap. 

Other and simpler stockinette swim- 
ming suits there are in a wool mixture 
at 8/6 in the smaller, and 9/6 in the 
largest size, also some quite wonderful 
3/11 two-piece Canadian suits in cotton 
stockinette, the knickers being attached 
to the tunic skirt. 

Then when you come to consider 
the further and very important item of 
bathing caps, the pictures wil! show you 
some of the newest shapes, and I would 
also specially recommend some simple 
but smart little caps of plain rubber 
(first price 1/11), which are available 
this season, in every imaginable, or at 
any rate, fashionable colour; each one 
of which seems to gain a new charm 
from the velvety “‘ bloom ”’ of the rubber. 
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Most of them are just draped into a 
rosette which can either be placed in 
front or arranged coquettishly over one 
ear, a second style being all edged 
with a pinked out ruching. There is 
another admirable and adaptable cap 
of satin, in boldly striped, or checked 
or spotted patterns, made in turban 
style with. loose scarf ends which 
are provided, respectively, with an 
elastic loop and a button so that easy 
and comfortable adjustment is assured, 
whether the wearer’s hair be scanty or 
plentiful. 


THE SPORTSWOMAN’S FABRIC AND 
FAVOURITE. 


So much, at the moment, for your 
outfit for the sea, and now one _ final 
word concerning the advisability, or, 
rather, necessity of securing a goodly 
supply of ‘‘ Viyella’”’ garments for your 
daytime and night-time comfort during 
the holiday months. Having proved 
their worth it will follow, as an inevitable 
matter of course, that you will always 
be well provided with them in the 
future, and so I shall be doing you a 
life-long benefit by now impressing 
upon you the virtues of “ Viyella,’’ 
admittedly a boon and a blessing to 
every woman—and man, too! 

For has not this all-British pro- 
duction become known and worn in 
every country of the world, as the fabric 
which does not and will not shrink or 
harden, however many times it may be 
subjected to the often fatal washing 
ordeal. Is it not, moreover, the fabric 
which gives warmth without weightiness, 
and which without ever being obstrusively 
hot, even on a blazing day and during a 
strenuous game, is always a safeguard 
against chills? Finally does it not offer 
such an infinite variety of choice as 
regards colour and design and texture, 
that in one form or another it can adapt 
itself-to every occasion and climate, and 
every garment, from a nightdress to a 
yachting costume and from a baby’s 
frock to a man’s tennis trousers ? 
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UP-TO-DATE BATHING DRESSES 
(at Harrod’s) 


And does not all this prove it to be 
something no one can afford to be 
without ? 

But to make quite certain that you 


invest in a length at once, here is a 
design for a very attractive sports shirt 
with the most correct and comfortable 
Raglan sleeves ; a collar which, without 
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being too extreme in its opening, leaves necessary to be aninvalid toappreciate the 
the neck free in front and becomingly exquisite softness and lightness of .the 


framed at the back, the last but not “ Viyella’’ sheets, 


the least important 
sign of up-to-date- 
ness being the 
placing of the 
pocket quite low 
down above the 
waist band, instead 
of in its ordinary 
and much higher 
position: alto- 
gether a very smart 
affair which is 
worthy of such a 
fabricas ‘‘Viyella,”’ 
the desira- 

bility of 

having 

two shirts 

made up 

at the same time 
is also sufficiently 
obvious |! should 
say,tohavealready 
suggested itself. 
Anyway wili 
give you a start 
in the right direc- 
tion and then you 
can, and _ surely 
will, arrange many 
other uses for 
this fabric of 
almost endless 
usefulness. 

There is “ Vi- 
yella”’ hosiery too, 
made on the same 
perfect and un- 


A SPORTS SHIRT IN VIYELLA”’ 


pillow - cases, and 

blankets, which 
doctors and nurses 
are so thankful to 
have at the dis- 
posal of their 
patients, any 
number of wise 
women always 
taking a pair of 
“Viyella’’ sheets 
away with them 
on holiday journey- 
ings to save any 
possible risk from 
damp and chilly 
linen bedcover- 
ings. 

Altogether and 
though you prob- 
ably all know a 
good deal about 
“ Viyella,” there is 
much more which 
it will be to your 
great advantage 
to learn. So I 
would suggest your 
application to 
“ Viyella House, 
Newgate Street, 
E.C., for a copy 
of a most interest- 
ing and illustrated 
booklet on the 
subject, and _ its 
close studying as 
a preliminary to a 
visit and an order 


shrinking principle and including under- to the nearest drapery establishment and 
wear of all kinds, sweaters and golfers stores where “Viyella’’ is sold. And 
sports hose and so forth. Nor is it incidentally it is sold everywhere. : 
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Pictures all around you: 
make them yours with a 


Kodak 


No matter where you spend your holidays, you will find delightful pictures 
all around you—and you can bring them all home in your Kodak. 


Your Kodak will give you pictures of friends, pictures of children—pictures 
of the sea, pictures of the country, pictures of the town—funny pictures. 
sunny pictures, pictures that will be priceless to you in years to come ! 


All these holiday pictures will be yours for the asking, if you take a Kodak. 
Take a Kodak with you this summer and make the picture-story of your 
holiday live for ever. A holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 


Don’t waste your holidays 
this year: take a Kodak! 


Remember, you can learn to use a Kodak in half-an-hour. There 
are Kodaks at a'l prices from 30/- up to 414: 12:6. Here are two: 


The No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak— Mo. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak—takes 
takes pictures 44 by 34 inches—the pictures 54 by 34 inches—the popular 
popular quarter-plate size — excellent _post-card size—double combination rapid 
rapid rectilinear lens — Kodak ball rectilinear lens—Kodak automatic shut- 
bearing shutter—£3 : 12: 6. ter—£5:2:6. 

And then, for the children, there are Brownies, “the 

little cousins of the Kodaks,” from 5/- up to 50/-. 


Any Kodak dealer will 
give you full particulars. 
Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. 


— 


A holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 


in answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for August. 


1 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Lancashire 
Society (Liverpool). ATHLETICS: Glasgow Rangers 
F.C. Sports (Ibrox Park). FIELD TRIALS: Game- 
keepers’ National Assoc. near Beattock, concluding 
day. Racine: Alexandra Park; Catterick Bridge ; 
Metropolitan (Baldoyle). Mile Champ. 
Bury. SHOOTING: First day, Wild Bird. YACHTING: 
Royal Southern Y.C. (Calshot). 


3 MON—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 
Society (Liverpool), closes. CRICKET: Surrey v. 
Notts (The Oval); Kent v. Sussex (Canterbury), 
Lancashire v. Yorkshire (Manchester) ; Hampshire 
v. Middlesex (Southampton); Derbyshire v. Essex 
(Derby) ;; Warwickshire v. Worcestershire (Birming- 
ham) ; Northamptonshire v. Leicestershire 
(Northampton); Gloucestershire _v. Somersetshire 
(Bristol). HunTiInG : Hunting begins. 
RACING : Sandown Park Birmingham ; 
Ripon; Metropolitan (Baldoyle); Hooton Park ; 
Newton Abbot. YACHTING: Cowes Regatta begins. 


Royal Lancashire 


4 TUES—Go.r: Irish Close Champs. (Hermitage 
G.C. Course), begin. Racinc: Brighton; Ripon ; 
Birmingham ; Newton Abbot. 


5 WED—CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Public Schools (Lord’s). 
FIELD TRIALS: Sheepdog Trials, Llangollen. 
RAcInNG: Brighton; Galway. 


6 THURS—CRICKET: Essex v. Lancashire (Leyton) ; 

Kent v. Northamptonshire (Canterbury) ;_ Notts v. 
Hampshire (Trent Bridge); Sussex v. Middlesex 
(Brighton) ; Warwickshire v. Yorkshire (Birming- 
ham) ; Worcestershire v. Surrey (Worcester) ; 
Leicestershire v. Derbyshire (Leicester). RACING: 
Brighton ; Galway. 


7 FRI—CRICKET :) M.C.C. v. London Clubs (Lord’s). 
RACING: Lewes. 


8 SAT—ATHLETICS: Celtic F.C. Sports (Parkhead, 
Glasgow). RAcING: Lewes; Clonmel. YACHTING : 
Royal Southern Y.C. (Calshot). 


10 MON—CRICKET: Surrey v. Kent (The Oval), 
(Hobbs’s_ benefit); Derbyshire v. Warwickshire 
(Derby); Gloucestershire +. Notts (Cheltenham), 
Yorkshire v. Middlesex (Bradford);; Worcester- 
shire v. Essex (Worcester) ; Sussex v. Leicestershire 
(Brighton); Lancashire v. Hampshire (Liverpool) 
Somersetshire v. Northants (Taunton). GOLF : 
American Open Championship (Midlothian Country 
Club Course), begins. Racinc : Nottingham ; 
Folkestone. 


11 TUES—GoLFr: Annual Tournament (Knocke-sur- 
Mer). Ractnc: Nottingham; Folkestone ; Carnew. 
SWIMMING : Divigg Championship, Jersey. 


12 WED—CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Cambridgeshire 
(Lord’s). RacinG: Kempton Park; Redcar. 
——* Grouse, Stag, and Scotch Ptarmigan, 
vegins. 


13 THURS—CRICKET: Surrey v. Yorkshire (The 
Oval): Gloucestershire v. Sussex (Cheltenham) ; 
Lancashire v. Middlesex (Manchester) ; Derbyshire 
v. Hampshire (Chesterfield); Warwickshire’ v. 
Kent (Birmingham); Somersetshire v. Worcester- 
shire (Taunton). Ractinc : Kempton Park; Redcar ; 
Waterford and Tramore. 


14 FRI—CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Hertfordshire (Lord’s) ; 
Northamptonshire v. Essex (Northampton). RACING, 
Windsor; Ayr; Waterford and Tramore. 


15 SAT—ATHLETICS: Edinburgh Southern Harriers 
Sports. RACING : Windsor; Ayr; Waterford and 
SWIMMING: Half-mile Championship, 


17 MON—CRICKET: Middlesex v. Notts (Lord’s) ; 
Gloucestershire v. Surrey (Cheltenham) ; Kent 
v. Lancashire (Dover); Derbyshire v. Leicester- 
shire (Burton); Yorkshire v. Sussex (Bradford) ; 
Hampshire »v. Somersetshire (Southampton). 
Poto : Irish County Polo Club Union County 
Cup (Dublin), begins. Racine: Wolverhampton. 
SWIMMING : 100 Yards ,;Championship (Ladies), 
Weston-super-Mare. 


18 TUES—RAcING : 
Ennis. SWIMMING : 
Championship, Hyde. 


Stockton; Wolverhampton ; 
150 Yards Back Stroke 


19 WED—Racine: Stockton; Bath. 


20 THURS—CRICKET : M.C.C. v. Buckinghamshire 
(Lord’s); Kent _v. Worcestershire (Dover); Sussex 
v. Lancashire (Eastbourne) Hants v. Warwickshire 
(Portsmouth) Yorkshire v. An ‘England XI. 
(Harrogate). Racine: Stockton: Bath; Miltown 
Malbay. SHOOTING: Black Game Shooting begins. 


21 FRI—RacinG: Hurst Park. 


22 SAT—CRICKET: Middlesex v. Surrey (Lord’s) ; 
Essex v. Northamptonshire (Leyton); Notts v. 
Leicestershire (Trent Bridge). PoLo: Irish County 
Polo C.U. County Cup Final (Dublin). Racine: 
Hurst Park; Leopardstown. . 


24 MON—CRICKET: Sussex v. Worcestershire (East- 
bourne); Kent v. Warwickshire (Gravesend) ; 
Hampshire v. Lancashire (Portsmouth) ; Gloucester- 
shire v. Yorkshire (Bristol). PoLo: All Ireland Open 
Cup, Dublin (begins). Ractina: Leopardstown. 
SWIMMING: 220 Yards Championship, Hull. 


25 TUES—HorsE SHOW: Royal Dublin, opens. 
RACING: York. 

26 WED—ARCHERY: Northern Counties Meeting, 
Preston, begins. CRICKET: M.C.C. v. London 
Playing Fields (Lord’s). Horse SHow: Royal 
Dublin. Racing: York, Ebor Handicap; Devon 
and Exeter. 


27 THURS—CRICKET: Middlesex v. Kent (Lord’s) ; 
Somersetshire v. Yorkshire (Weston-super-Mare); 
Hampshire v. Essex (Bournemouth) ; Warwickshire v. 
Surrey (Birmingham). HorsE SHow: Royal Dublin. 
Racinc: York; Devon and Exeter. SWIMMING : 
440 Yards Championship (salt water), Lowestoft. 


28 FRI—CRICKET: Lancashire v. Northamptonshire 
(Manchester). HorsEtSHow: Royal Dublin, closes. 
RacinG: Gatwick ; Haydock Paik; Phoenix Park. 


29 SAT—CRICKET: _ Leicestershire v. Notts (in 

(Leicestershire) ; Worcestershire v. Derbyshire 
(Worcester). Poro™: All Ireland Open Cup Final 
(Dublin). Racinc: Gatwick; Haydock Park ; 
Phoenix Park. 


31 MON—CRICKET: Surrey v. Gloucestershire (The 

Oval); Sussex v. Yorkshire (Brighton) ; Hampshire 
v. Kent (Bournemouth) Somersetshire v. Essex 
(Weston-super-Mare) RAcING: Lewes. 
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OWNERS OF HORSES AND DOGS WHO DESIRE 


VETERINARY HINTS 


should read the “Sporting Chronicle.” The services 
of one of the most famous Veterinary Surgeons 
in the country have been retained to furnish 
information or assistance on any points connected 
with race-horses, greyhounds, or even pet dogs. 


Replies will appear in each Saturday's issue of the 
‘* Sporting Chronicle,” and questions should be received 
not later than first post on Wednesdays addressed 
‘Editor, The Sporting Chronicle, Manchester,” 
the envelope being endorsed “ Veterinary Query.” 


This is free to all readers of the “Sporting Chronicle.” 


COUNTRY- SIDE COUNTRY-SIDE 


A Charming Guide to Nature Study. is the recognised 


means of not only 
keeping in touch with 
outdoor life at all 
seasons, but of instilling practical knowledge. It is a delightful 
and profusely illustrated magazine of Nature Study, kept quite 
free from puzzling scientific expressions, and easily understood 
by all. It will interest every member of the family, and is 
generally kept and bound—this being a particularly common 
practice at the principal Schools and Colleges. There is a 
freshness about COUNTRY-SIDE which constitutes one of 
its greatest charms, and if you take a copy home to-day you 
will speedily become absorbed in its contents. Just try it. 


MONTHLY — PRICE OD. 


Price 6d., Post Free 8}d., from 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
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The HOUSE of 


Established over 23 years 


Turf Accountancy on safe 


sound and businesslike lines 


"THE keen backer is not merely a speculative investor, he is also a lover of racing, 
finding in its triumphs and vagaries a never-failing excitation. 

It is a policy of the House of Gant to recognise this, and by giving a reliable 

and perfectly fair service to establish the best relations with clients. It is only by 


having confidence in his Turf Accountant that the Sportsman can follow racing 


with perfect enjoyment. 


The House of Gant has the confidence of a large and distinguished clientele. It will pay 
you to deal with it. Place your business with the House of Gant on all forthcoming events, 
the latest tape prices of which are guaranteed. Every transaction kept strictly private. 
Winnings paid promptly by cheque in a private name. 


For full particulars of terms write to 


D. M. GANT 


TURF ACCOUNTANT 


41 New Bond St. London, W 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PuBLISHED BY EK, Hutton & Co., Lrp., LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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